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Various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 
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Art. 1.—Letters written by an American gentleman from the 
south of France in the year 1819. 


Letrer II. 


Dear H.—Between St. Remy and Nismes, we crossed the Rhone 
upon a bridge more remarkable for its length than its architectural 
beauties. Half of it is built upon boats, and the remaining portion 
upon piles. Each extremity is connected with a town; the eastern 
has Tarascon, and the western, Beaucaire. In crossing this bridge 
we were exposed to considerable danger by a young and unruly 
post-horse, which was very near precipitating us into the rapid 
flood below. 

The population of Tarascon is computed at 12,000, a great part 
of which finds constant employment in constructing boats, for the 
navigation of the Rhone. The principal object of attraction for 
strangers at this place, is the ancient Chateau du Roi René, once 
the residence of the Counts of Provence. It is built and orna- 
mented in the Gothic style, and still remains in good preservation; 
but in the vicissitudes of time it has lost the dignity of a palace 
in the humble character of a prison. 

Beaucaire, the Belloquadra of antiquity, is celebrated in the 
present day for its annual fair, which is said to be the largest in 
Kurope. It lasts from the 22d to the 28th of July, during which 
time business to the amount of 40, or 50 millions of livres is trans- 
acted. 
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Not far from Beaucaire, the road mounts upon a hill command- 
ing a picturesque view of the beautiful and highly cultivated 
country, through which the rapid Rhone pursues its course towards 
the Gulf of Lyons, Whilst my eye roved with gladness over this 
delightful scene, my mind was diligently engaged in search of in- 
—a recollections to associate with the prospect. And here 
a remark of Addison was forcibly revived. “I have seen” says 
that inimitable writer, “ great part of the course of this river, and 
cannot help thinking it has been guided by the particular hand of 
Providence. Had a river like this been left to itself to find its 
way out from among the Alps, whatever windings it had made, it 
must have formed several little seas, and have laid many coun- 
tries under water, before it had reached the end of its course.” 

Whilst yet at a distance from Nismes, you see the Tour Magne 
or Great Tower, looking like a huge mishapen ruin. Fortunate- 
ly, the testimony of those who have seen it in a better state, ena- 
bles us to supply the waste of time, and to ascertain the form in 
which it was left by the Romans. What now remains of this once 
stupendous structure which was built in the Doric style, is about 
80 feet in height, its base being covered by its own ruins to the 
depth of twelve feet. 

Among the various surmises respecting its rise, I think the 
most plausible is, that it once formed part of the walls of the city 
when larger and more populous than at present, and besides its 
object of defence served as a look out post from which the approach 
and motions of an enemy might be discovered at a distance. It 
may also have been used as a beacon from which signals were 
made to the inhabitants of the country in time of war by fires 
lighted atthe top. The interior arrangement of the building Savenive 
this conclusion, for it has no other opening than the one leading 
above. 

Nismes, anciently called Nema-usis, was founded by a Roman 
colony in the days of Augustus Cesar. It is still of considerable 
extent, and reported to contain 40,000 inhabitants who are mostly 
occupied in the manufacture of silk and woollen. The former opu- 
tence and extent of this city may be estimated by the vestiges re- 
maining, all of which are upon a grand and magnificent scale. 
Besides being handsomely situated, its promenades, garden, and 
above all, its superb fountain, contribute greatly to its ornament 
and must render it a delightful residence. The garden is formed 
by a large semicircle which includes the Temple of Diana and 
the fountain. Here are distributed several statues, among which 
four of a large size personify the seasons. The most interest- 
ing object of this kind is a fine Apollo which was found among 
the ruins of the Baths, in a mutilated state, but has since been re- 
paired and placed upon its pedestal by an eminent artist. It re- 
presents a young man naked and without beard, his curling hair 
descending upon his finely turned shoulders. The artist has ably 
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succeeded in uniting strength and elegance, the freshness of youth 
with the stability of manhood, bodying forth, as it were 





‘a dream of Love 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathiess lover from above 

And madden’d in that vision.” 


The clear water that issues in prodigious abundance from the foot 
of the rock upon which the Great Tower stands, fills two large mar- 
ble reservoirs, from which a grand canal, also of white marble 
proceeds as a main branch to supply the city for the different 
purposes of domestic economy and manufacture. Some idea of 
the immense quantity of water which springs from this fountain, 
may be drawn from the size of the basin at the source, the Roman 
basin, two large and deep canals upwards of 300 feet long, toge- 
ther with two capacious basins from which the great canal pro- 
ceeds. This last canal is nearly two thousand feet long, fifty 
broad, twenty deep, and has three handsome bridges thrown over 
it. The modern architect, with great taste and judgment, has pre- 
served as many things in their original state as possible. The 
wall inclosing the fountain stands upon the ancient line, and the 
steps descending to it are the antique. The beautiful bridge un- 
der which the waters glide into the first basin, had formerly three 
arches where there are now but two. At present there are no 
baths as the chambers where the ancients had them in the place 
now improperly called the Nymphee, have not been preserved. 
Several fine statues found on clearing away the rubbish have been 
restored to their pedestals. After ail 1 fear you will have but a 
faint idea of the beauties of the fountain and garden at Nismes. 

I forbear saying much about the inhabitants of a country whose 
mannersand customs you are already well acquainted with through 
the medium of I eminent tourists. There are two in parti- 
cular, to whom I would again call your attention. I allude to 
Sterne and Smollett; but you must believe neither of them entire- 
ly, as the glowing and amiable pictures of the one, are scarcely 
more faithful than the foul and disingenuous delineations of the 
other. As usual in such instances, a medium is nearest the truth. 
For myself I can say, that, whilst my heart has never yet been 
melted by the soft and touching scenes described by Sterne, I 
have never experienced those feelings of hatred and distrust which 
might be anticipated from the letters of Smollett. 

o say the truth, the mind does not delight to dwell on the or- 
dinary scenes of the present day, whilst we have before us so many 
noble monuments of antiquity as are here collected together. We 
are transported to the heroic times which laid the foundation of 
these magnificent structures, and feel something bordering on con- 
tempt for the degenerate race that surrounds us; but certainly lit- 
tle or no disposition to abandon the contemplation of these glo- 
rious objects in order to take a survey of men and things standing 
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altogether unconnected with them, except in the mere circum- 
stance of location. 

Of all the cities of a once almost boundless empire, no one at 
the present day exhibits an amphitheatre so entire in all its parts 
as Nismes. ‘This stupendous edifice combines the solidity, gran- 
deur, and above all, the ingenious distribution of parts, which ren- 
der the Roman amphitheatres the greatest works constructed oy 
that people. The injuries of time, the fury of wars, always fol- 
lowed by ruin and devastation, have scarcely soiled this aor 
The first impressions a sudden view of it makes upon the behold- 
er are so elevated and forcible as to fix him to the spot until they 
subside; the feelings of wonder and reverence almost amounting 
to adoration, which the magnitude and style of this building give 
rise to, are heightened by associations like those described by the 
Abbe Delille: 


Plus ces tems sont fameux, plus ces peuple sont grand, 
Et plus j’admirai ces restes imposans. 


‘The form of the amphitheatre is elliptical, being that which af- 
fords the most advantageous view to the greatest number of spec- 
tators ‘The largest diameter is from east to west, and exceeds 
400 feet: the smallest is about 320 feet, and the circumference of 
the whole measures 1140 feet. Its height on the outside is about 
70 feet, but the arena or circus being considerably below the ex- 
ternal level, makes the height appear much greater when view- 
ed from the inside. 

The front of this edifice is composed of two stories, the first 
being a portico with sixty arches opening into it, which served as 
doors of entrance into the interior. The second stage, crowning 
the first, has the same number of arcades placed immediately 
above the lower range, and is very siiailar toit in other respects. 
A parapet in front served as a security to persons walking in 
this upper portico. The arcades are ornamented with pilasters of 
the Tuscan order. Along the circumference of the attic or high- 
est division of the building, a great number of salient blocks of 
marble project with holes in them, into which the supports of the 
awning were placed. This awning or velarium did not extend 
“< the arena, and protected the spectators only from the wea- 
ther. 

Over the door facing the north, which is decorated with a trian- 
gular front, we find some ornaments. They consist of half the 
bodies of two bulls with their knees bent under them, extremely 
well executed in alto-relievo. ‘These were no doubt intended as 
emblems to designate, after the proud custom of the Romans, that 
the amphitheatre was built at the expense of a subjugated people. 
As this entrance is the only one ornamented, it is supposed to be 
that through which the actors and gladiators passed into the arena, 


mounted on horses, elephants, or on foot, together with the fero- 
cious beasts shut up in cages. 
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{ come now to the interior, which is entered by numerous 
passages so arranged as to make it convenient for the crowd of 
spectators to take or leave their places without confusion. The 
arena was formerly covered with sand which, besides affording a 
firm footing to the gladiators, absorbed the blood quickly which 
flowed from them. 

The steps which served for seats are placed all around the are- 
na one above another from the podium or first range, destined for 
the most honourable, to the attic. Their number is thirty-two, 
each of sufficient height and size to permit the spectators to sit at 
ease without being incommoded by those above or near them. 
They are formed of large hewn stones, some of which I measur- 
ed and found from 18 to 20 feet long. It is supposed by many 
who have made calculations, that these seats are sufficient to ac- 
commodate conveniently 20,000 persons. 

The strong walls are built without cement or mortar, but the 
stones were either dovetailed or clamped together with iron, all of 
which has disappeared. 

Many small figures in demi-relief are conspicuous on the pilas- 
ters which ornament the outside of the building. One is a wolf 
suckling two infants, which may certainly be named Romulus and 
Remus. The other represents two naked gladiators, each holding 
a poniard in the right hand and a buckler in the left. One is rais- 
ed, and with his arms drawn back, seems ready to make a furious 
onset upon his antagonist, who, with one knee upon the ground, 
extends his poniard to defend himself. The remaining figures 
found in different places constitute a diversified representation so 
offensive to modesty, that it is difficult to conceive of such an en- 
tire perversion of taste and propriety as once existed. ‘The in- 
dulgence of the present age and its sacred regard for antiquity, 
still permits them to retain their conspicuous station. 

This building was erected under the auspices of the liberal em- 
peror, Antoninus Pius. The inhabitants of Nismes, still retain- 
ing a spark of that barbarous spirit which instigated their illustri- 
ous predecessors, amuse themselves with bull-fights every summer 
in the amphitheatre. 

From viewing the arrangement of this magnificent structure, 
the transition in the mind of the beholder to the purpose for which 
it was designed is very easy. But the HPs of this sub- 


ject awakens a train of new emotions, in which horror, pity, and 
disgust, are mingled with admiration. These crowd his brain 
whilst he figures to his imagination a picture similar to that 
which the mighty pen of Byron has so forcibly and feelingly de- 
scribed: 


** And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 

In murmured pity or loud-roared applause, 

As man was slaughtered by his fellow man. 

And wherefore slaughtered? Wherefore, but because 
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Such was the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure.—Wherefore not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms—on battle-plains or listed spot? 

Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot.” 


Looking down from above upon the arena, you feel the whole 
force of this painful picture: 


** T see before me the gladiator lie: 
He leans upon his hand-—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, ope by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
Thé arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inbuman shout which hailed the wretch who won.’ 





The dying gladiator still before him, the poet in the following 
beautiful strain 1 proceeds: — 


** He heard it but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude but by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play; 
There was their Dacean mother—he their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday 
All this rushed with his blood—shall he expire 

And unrevenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire.” 





Letter III. 


Dear H.—I shall now attempt to give you some description of 
the celebrated Maison Carree, the most beautiful and valuable an- 
tiquity that Nismes contains. In contemplating this edifice, the 
sublime ideas arising out of the magnitude, simplicity, and stabi- 
lity of the amphitheatre, are softened down into the most plea- 
surable emotions that can be conveyed by the utmost symmetry 
and architectural harmony. At the present time (the Parthenon 
of Athens being a ruin,) perhaps this edifice may be truly styled 
the most perfect i in existence. Even Smollett’s ill-humour seems 
to have yielded to its magic influence, for, in speaking of its orna- 
ments, he says, “They are indeed so exquisite, that you may re- 
turn to them every day with a fresh appetite for seven years to- 
gether;” and the still more enthusiastic Cardinal Alberoni declares, 
that the structure “is a jewel deserving a cover of gold to protect 
it from external injuries.” 

The Maison Carree is about 72 feet in length, and derives its 
name from its square form. Its state of preservation is superior 
to that of any other antiquity at Nismes. The walls are con- 
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structed of white marble, but time has given them a rusty appear- 
ance. The outside is ornamented with thirty grooved Corinthian 
colun.ns with superb capitals cut into leaves of olive, executed 
with inimitable skill and beauty. These columns surround the 
building, and stand about four feet apart, except at each extremi- 
ty of the vestibule, where they are not more than half that dis- 
tance. The grand eee or vestibule, in front of this building, 
is open on three of its sides, and supperted by twelve columns, 
which are a part of the thirty beforementioned. At the bottom 
of this portico is the large door of entrance, twenty-two feet high 
and ten wide, ornamented on each side by a pilaster. Some marks 
seem to indicate that this entrance was formeriy closed by a great 
metallic door. 

A flight of twelve steps, each of which is twelve inches wide, 
mounts to the vestibule. 

The interior has nothing interesting in its arrangement, nor any 
thing by which its use could be ascertained; but the following in- 
scription, which has been decyphered with difficulty by M. de Se- 
guier, has destroyed the numerous and singular conjectures which 
prevailed upon that subject. 


U. Casari Augusti. F. cos. 
L. Cesari Augusti. F. cos. 
Designato Princibus Juventutis. 


By which we are to understand that this edifice or temple was 
dedicated to Caius and Lucius, the two adopted sons of Augustus 
and Princes of the youth. 

To Americans, the Maison Carree is the more interesting since 
several attempts have been made to imitate it in our own coun- 
try. The model was, I believe, sent over by Mr. Jefferson whilst 
he was in France, and the first copy was the Capitol at Richmond. 

It is sail that the fine effect of the original is, in a great degree, 
lost in this copy. The ancient structure is so chaste and simple 
in the arrangement of its different parts, that one would suppose 
it easy of imitation. The addition of a dome in the Virginia capi- 
tol has, no doubt, injured the beauty of the outline, and there is, 
probably, a deficiency in the execution of its details. 

In the beautiful garden already spoken of, there once stood a 
temple, erected in the days of paganism tothe worship of the god- 
dess Diana. It is now reduced almost to a heap of ruins, but, 
though devested of its former magnificence,fits vestiges will still 
be viewed by the traveller with interest. The correct taste of its 
Roman builders doubtless made it correspond in splendour to its 
happy situation, which is on the brink of the great and beautiful 
fountain already described as issuing from the foot of a high rock, 
once included within the walls of Nismes. Such situations were 
always sought by the ancients for their temples, with a view, per- 
haps, to the convenience of the priests, in the performance of their 
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religious ablutions and purifications. The form of the edifice is 
like that of the Maison Carree. Its interior is vaulted and mea- 
sures 45 feet in length, 30 in width, and 43 in height, At the top 
is a great square opening which admitted the light. The door of 
entrance is a complete arch, and looks towards the east. “Two 
niches in the wall, one on each side of this door, were, probably, 
intended for statues. Five other niches, doubtless. for the same 
purpose, are seen along the side walls, each of which is more than 
eight feet high and four wide. The floor was a mosaic pavement. 
The back part of the interior of the temple, which is first seen on 
entering the door, is supposed to be the place where the great al- 
tar stood, in a small chapel or recess about seven feet in width 
and nine in depth. Below the altar, the statue of the principal 
divinity was erected. This chapel is decorated with pilastres, 
columns, and beautiful specimens of sculpture. On each side of 
the great nook or tabernacle there are two others of smaller size, 
at the bottom of which we see the fire places where the flesh of 
the victims sacrificed was consumed. Each wing of the temple 
has a covered gallery corresponding in structure and length to the 
rest of the building. These were entered by doors looking to- 
wards the fountain, and, probably, intended as receptacles for the 
bullocks and other animals destined for sacrifice. The fragments 
of broken statues, columns, capitals, cornices, &c. collected toge- 
ther within the dilapidated walls of this ruin are all interesting, 
and many exquisite specimens of sculpture may be found in the 
disorderly heap. Among other objects, I particularly remarked 
the skeleton of a bullock’s head admirably executed upon the ca- 
pital of a pilaster, which would have been a treasure to a museum. 

This temple is of the Corinthian order, which has given rise to 
an opinion among connoisseurs, that it was not originally dedicat- 
ed to Diana, whose temples were always of the lonic order. 

Besides the magnificent monuments of Roman grandeur and 
skill I have already described, there are many smaller relics 
found among the ruins of ancient Nismes, which served as orna- 
ments and emblems. Most of these are wrought with all the beau- 
ty and taste which distinguish the remains of the ancients. The 
consist principally of eagles, mosaic pavements, and statues. The 
eagles are about-the natural size, and, with their wings expanded, 
train with their beaks festoons of laurel and oak charged with 
flowers and fruits. "What is very remarkable, al! which have yet 
been found are without heads, which appear to have been broken 
off, a species of violence charged to the Visigoths, enemies to the 
Roman name. 

Among the many statues, I shall describe but one as well de- 
serving attention from its singularity. It is commonly called 
L’homme de quatre jambes, the man with four legs, a title not at 
all appropriate, since this bizarre figure represents below, the bo- 
dies and inferior extremities of two females which are surmounted 
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by one head with a great grizzly beard. It was found many years 
ago and placed in the ae of a private house, from which it now 
projects as a great curiosity. [he numerous mosaic pavements 
found at various times evince the great splendour of the ancient 
masters of Nismes. Some of these have been preserved entire and 
are very beautiful. The best I saw, now forms part of the floor 
of a silk manufacturer’s store. Its form is square, and, as the co- 
lours of stone do not fade, we have them just as vivid as those of 
recent paintings. The principal figures represented are Roman 
gallies with oars and men, a dolphin pursuing a small fish, two 
river fish, and two birds. The small marble cubes of various co-’ 
lours employed in their formation are imbedded in a fine cement, 
denkduul of stones, bricks, &c. well pulverized and mixed with 
quicklime. This species of painting possesses all the advantages, 
in point of durability, that statuary can boast of, and, though des- 
titute of that exquisite softness produced by the pencil, it may still 
convey a correct delineation and strong effect, and is admirably 
adapted to resist the pernicious operation of the dampness so com- 
mon to churches and public edifices. For want of some such art 
the greatest triumphs of the ancient pencil have perished, and no- 
thing now remains of Apelles and Zeuxis but their historic fame. 

The character of the inhabitants of Nismes, from what I can 
discover, differs but little from that of the French in general. 
They are gay, agreeable, fond of pleasure though not intemperate, 
but, from many circumstances, must be considered as possessed 
of a large share of that intolerant spirit which has so often led to 
violence and bloodshed. Witness the recent and horrid outrages 
committed upon the poor protestants, a sect which, notwithstand- 
ing the persecution it meets with, has perhaps more followers here 
than in any other provincial town in France.* Lyons, ‘Tours, and 
Nismes, are the three principal cities in the kingdom for manu- 
factures of silk, damasks, mohairs, serges, ribbands, &c. ‘The 
work is principally done by private families, and when a merchant 
receives an order from his correspondent, he is obliged to send 
round and collect the desired quantity by piecemeal. In this res- 
pect the silk manufactories resemble those of linen in Ireland and 
broad cloth in Yorkshire. 





* The world should be convinced by this time that persecution is a re 
medy illsuited to check the progress of error, or to restrain the march o- 
truth. Whenever we find our favourite principles opposed, we adhere to 
them with a pertinacity which thousands of experiments prove martyr- 
dom itself cannot overcome. Error will never submit to violent mea- 
sures, and the only way it can be combatted with success is by the union 
of mild treatment with dispassionate reasoning. Thus, with suspicions 
lulled, the enemy is lured into the field, and, no longer protected by the 
strong fortifications raised by prejudice and obstinacy, is easily subdued 
by the force of truth. : 
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Lertrrr IV. 


Dear H.—Monrre ier, situated in the department of Herault, 
at the distance of three or four leagues from the Mediterranean, has 
been long celebrated for the salubrity of its climate. Its environs dis- 
play a high state of cultivation, and in addition to great natural 
advantages may boast of numerous well built and commodious 
country houses, which bespeak the comfort if not the opulence of 
their proprieters. The town, is, as its name implies, situated ona 
hill, and makes an imposing appearance; on entering it, however, 
the streets are found to be narrow and crooked with small and 
crowded houses. One of the first places which fixes the travel- 
ler’s attention is the Peyrou, or public promenade crowning the 
summit of the hill, and constituting one of the most attractive or- 
naments of Montpelier. A noble aqueduct, said to have been 
built by the Romans, brings the water from a mountain situated 
about three leagues from the city, and pours it into a large reser- 
voir, from whence after supplying numerous fountains and jets 
d? eau, which beautify and refresh the public walks and garden, 
it is conducted throughout the city by suitable conduits. The 
prospect from the Peyrou is beautiful, grand, and majestic. A 
rich and delightful country is in the vicinity, whilst in the distance 
the eye rests with delight upon the Mediterranean and surveys 
with rapture the lofty grandeur of the Cevennes, cn ag and the 
Pyrennees. Below the Peyrou lies the esplanade, which is situat- 
ed between the city and its fortress, and has many rows of lofty 
trees which in summer afford a delightful shade, and in winter 
are not less useful by keeping off the chilling northerly wind. 
The botanic garden also affords a delightful walk, and there 
are several others in the suburbs. From the great number 
of places appropriated to such purposes, may be inferred the plea- 
sure this people take in pedestrian recreations, which their fine 
climate renders so inviting. A fondness for external show and 
parade is indeeda striking trait in the character of the inhabitants, 
not only of this place, but of the whole country. From what I 
have already said of Montpelier, you may form some idea of the 
attractions it holds out to strangers. 

The town of Cette, situatedon the shores of the Mediterranean 
is about four leagues from Montpelier, to which it answers as a 
seaport. Here the famous canal of Languedoc enters the Gulf of 
Lyons which it connects with the Atlantic: a noble achievement, 
worthy in every respect the genius of Colbert whose fame it will 
perpetuate. An eminent writer says, in allusion to this subject, 
“when I find such a general tribute of respect, and veneration 
paid to the memory of that great man, I am astonished to see so 
few monuments of public ey left by other ministers. One 
would imagine, that even the desire of praise would prompt a 
much greater number to exert themselves for the glory and advan- 


tage of their country; yet, in my opinion, the French have been 
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ungrateful to Colbert, in the same proportion as they have overrated 
the character of his master. ‘Lhrough all France one meets with 
statues and triumphal arches, erected to Louis XIV, in conse- 

uence of his victories; by which likewise, he acquired the title 
of Louis le Grand. But how were these victories obtained? Not 
by any personal merit of Louis.’’* 

The school of Montpelier has long enjoved a high reputation. 
It is not now on so extensive a scale as formerly, when the uni- 
versity consisted of three faculties, the theological, judicial and 
medical, besides which there was a separate chirurgical school 
founded by Peronnie. It was tothis seminary that Petrarch was 
sent by his father to study law, at the age of fourteen. ‘This was 
the only profession which at that time paved the way to distinction 
and riches. But the genius of the poet, refused to pursue the dry, 
and thorny paths of the law, and his father soon found that he 
had mistaken the disposition of his son. The jargon of the school 
of jurisprudence was less attractive to his imagination than the 
language of Cicero and the classic poets, In this respect he re- 
sembled Boccacio, Tasso, and Ariosto, who in the same studies ac- 
quired a like disgust. Having studied law at Montpelier for four 
years he at last grew very impatient and declared that he would 
no longer deprave his mind, by such a vile system of chicanery as 
the forms of law then exhibited. The fact was that instead of ap- 
plying himself diligently to his legal studies he had become infa- 
tuated with the poets, and devoted himself to belles lettres. 

I scarcely ever think of Petrarch, that an interesting anecdote 
told by him does not strike my memory. His father having at 
length ascertained the cause of his dislike to juridical studies, was 
so exasperated that, having found the place where the precious 
manuscripts of Virgil, Cicero, and other favourite authors were 
kept secreted, he took them out, and burnt them before his face. 
An interesting scene ensued. Petrarch in all the agony of ide 
cried out as if he had himself been thrown into the flames. His 
lamentations overcome the obduracy of his father, who snatched 
Cicero and Virgil out of the fire, and restoring the half consumed 
volumes, “Take them,” said he “ my son! here is Virgil, who shall 
console you for what you have lost, and here is Cicero, who will 
prepare you for the study of the laws.” But this circumstance 
we all know did not quench his insatiable thirst for poetry, 

The medical and surgical departments which were once separate 
establishments are now united under the title of V’ecole speciel de 
medicine, and still retain considerable celebrity, but the other 
faculties have long since become extinct. The liberal patronage 
of the minister Chaptal, who was once a professor of chemistry in 
this school, has done much to supportits reputation. By him con- 

siderable sums were appropriated to the enlargement of the libra- 
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ry, to the improvement of the Botanic garden, and the erection 
of a new anatomical theatre and chemical laboratory. 

To those who have perused the sombre but energetic pages of 
Young’s Night Thoughts, the scene of one of its most pathetic 
incidents must be interesting. During the last illness of Narcissa 
who died of consumption, she sought in the south of Europe a 
climate more congenial than that of her native country. In this 
journey she was accompanied by her father who witnessed her 
death, soon after her arrival at Montpelier. Such was then the 
influence of fanaticism, that this interesting young lady, whose sit- 
uation excites our warmest feelings, was denounced as a pro- 
testant heretic and absolutely refused a grave in a christian bury- 
ing ground. 


‘‘ Denied the charity of dust to spread 

O’er dust! a charity their dogs enjoy, 

What could I do? what succour? what resource? 
With pious sacrilege a grave I siole; 

With impious piety that grave I wronged; 

Short in my duty, coward in my grief! 

More like the murderer than friend, I crept 

With soft-suspended step, and, muffled deep 

In midnight darkness, whisper’d my last sigh. 

I whisper’d what should echo through their realms, 
Nor writ her name, whose tomb should pierce the skies.” 


How strongly are our warmest sympathies excited by this and 
the preceding passages relative to Narcissa, and whose heart is 
not pierced by the touching appeal of the poet: 


Ye who e’er lost an angel, pity me. 


In one of the visits of Talma, the great tragedian, to this place, 
he endeavoured to raise a subscription for the purpose of erectin 
a tomb over the spot where Narcissa’s grave is still pointed out 
in the Botanic garden. But his magnanimous attempt did not 
meet with sufficient encouragement from the inhabitants, who per- 
haps have not yet quite recovered from the severe reflections cast 
upon them by the poet. 

The climate of Montpelier has certainly much to boast of, but 
those who look for unvarying serenity will meet with disappoint- 
ment Winter is not without its snow and frost, but the one 
soon disolves, and the other is not severe. The prevailing nor- 
therly winds during this part of the year are invariably attended 
with a clear sky, and mists are by no means frequent. But as I 
propose soon to give you some general observations upon the cli- 
mate of this country, [ shall drop the subject after observing, that 
it is strange how Montpelier ever acquired its former reputation in 
rie amt diseases, for which of all others it seems least adapt- 
ed. 
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Lerrer V. 


Dear H.—It is high time that I should say something of the 
famous Pont du Gard a noble edifice, justly considered as a 
chef d’ceuvre, and one of the boldest, achievements of architec- 
tnre. Though situated at the distance of four leagues from Nismes, 
it * 2 eng properly to it, having once made part of an aqueduct 
which conveyed water to that city. I should have mentioned it 
along with the antiquities of that place, but fearing that you had 
already before you too much on the same topic, | reserved this 
choice subject for the present letter. The Pont du Gard is, in 
every respect, worthy the proudest era of Rome, and seems to 
stand forth an indestructible monument of her magnificence and 
power. 

From the present state of preservation, it would appear as if 
nature had suspended her rights over this structure. That it should 
have braved the elements for nearly two thousand years, with so 
little dilapidation, excites our astonishment, whilst its unaffected 
elegance and majestic simplicity, induce us to reflect rather se- 
verely upon the architects of the present day, whose utmost exer- 
tions seem wasted in vain attempts, to imitate the works of the 
ancients. 

The Pont du Gard derives its name from a bridge thrown across 
the river Gard, called Gardon by the Romans, in the reign of 
Louis XV. This bridge is in contact with the aqueduct, and mount- 
ing to the height of the lower tier of arches, seems to be a con- 
tinuation of them, the architecture being of the same order, and 
the effect of time upon the original structure scarcely visible. 
The river takes its rise in the Cevennes, and after pursuing a ra- 
pid course in a south-easterly direction, falls into the Rhone below 
Avignon. The place chosen for the passage of the aqueduct, is 
where the stream appears to have forced its way through two 
mountains, which approach nearer to each other than ordinary. 
The banks of the Gard, which may be seen winding its course 
through hills and branching among rocks, afford delightful scenery. 

Three tiers of complete arches, constituting, as it were, three 
bridges placed one above another, compose this edifice. The first 
tier is upwards of sixty feet above the surface of the river, and 
measures about five hundred feet in length. It consists of six ar- 
ches, under the fifth of which, counting from the right border, the 
water usually passes, unless when swelled by floods above its 
banks. ‘This arch is much larger than the rest. The second tier 
consists of eleven arches, which are about the same height of the 
first. Five of its piers correspond with those of the first rank, 
which serve as their foundation. Its length is eight hundred feet. 
Finally, the third bridge is about twenty-four feet above the top 
of the second. It measures eight hundred and nineteen feet in 
length, and consists of thirty-five arches, each of which is twelve 
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feet high, with an opening of fourteen feet. The piles or piers of 
these highest arches, are eight feet thick in front. The whole 
height of the edifice is one hundred and seventy-four feet. 

The aqueduct, which this grand structure supports, passes in 
this way from one mountain to another. Within, it is four feet 
wide and five feet high, coated with cement three inches thick, 
over which a layer dred chalk or bole, intended to prevent more 
effectually the escape of water, still exists. The covering consists 
of flat stones, three feet wide and one foot in ackness, 
joined together with cement. | 

The order of architecture is the Tuscan, and the material a free- 
stone, which has been nicely hewn into blocks, and adjusted in 
the firmest manner without cement or mortar. The stones which 
compose the first and second tiers of arches, are thirteen and an 
half feet long, and extend quite across them. 

It was by means of a long chain of aqueducts, of which this was 
the grandest link, that the water of two distant fountains, called 
Airan and Eure, were conveyed over mountains and rivers to 
Nismes. The farthest is rather more than twelve miles in a di- 
rect line from that city, but it was found necessary to lengthen 
the aqueduct in its irregular course to more than twenty miles. 

To one who has visited Nismes, it must appear somewhat 
strange, that so much labour has been lavished in supplying a city 
with water, which has in its centre one of the finest and most 
abundant fountains in Europe. In endeavouring to account for 
this circumstance, I will hazard three conjectures as plausible. 
First, the great fountain on the brink of which the temple of 
Diana stood, might have been held sacred, and its water only used 
in the ablutions and purifications prescribed by heathenish rites. 
Secondly, the water may not have been so good, a circumstance 
which is rendered probable, from the nature of the rocky hill from 
under which the fountain flows; and thirdly, one great object may 
have been to furnish employment for the soldiers, during a long 
respite from war, for it is well known that the Roman soldiers 
were taught to use the pickaxe in peace, as well as the sword in 
war. 

After having viewed such magnificent antiquities as the Pont 
du Gard, one would scarcely expect to find agg entirely silent 
upon this subject. The epoch of its erection is, however, lost in 
conjecture, but is now generally fixed at the 735th year of Rome, 
about nineteen years before the birth of Christ; as in that year, M. 
Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, was sent into this country to re- 
Sioa affairs and suppress some rebellious movements. [tis well 

nown that during his residence in Transalpine Gaul, he embel- 
lished it with many great works, and his zeal for the public good, 
acquired for him a great reputation at Rome. 

Before leaving the place, our guides conducted us to a large 
cavern, situated in the side of a mountain a few toises below the 
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aqueduct, which is supposed to have been the residence of the 
workmen who constructed the building. This opinion is support- 
ed by the convenient situation of the place, together with its re- 
gular size and extent. 





Arr. IL.—.4n Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Thos. Hartwell Horne, A. M. (of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge,) Curate of the United Parishes 
of Christ Church, Newgate Street, and of St. Leonard, Foster 
Lane. Second edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, illus- 
trated with numerous maps, and fac-similies of Biblical Manu- 
scripts. 4 vols. 8vo. Landen 1821. 


Ir is a truly auspicious “sign of the times,” that the zeal and 
ability displayed by the believers in Divine revelation, in combat- 
~ the assaults of infidelity, have risen in proportion to the at- 
tacks which, especially of late years, have been directed against 
the authority of the Sacred Scriptures. In these assaults there 
is scarcely a trace of novelty of argument; the old rusty weapon 
newly furbished, the old poison newly concocted, are all that 
infidelity can discover to attack the Gospel and destroy the souls 
of men; so that whoever has well considered the specious, though 
in many cases gross cavils and objections of Spinosa, Tindal, Mor- 
gan, Chubb, Bolingbroke, Hume, and other sceptics of the last and 
preceding centuries, will be readily able to refiite the bold and un- 
measured attacks of later writers. Yet even the authors just 
specified were not original in their objections; many of their ar- 

uments were but the common-places of infidelity in every age, 
and had been satisfactorily answered long before they were born. 
One class of weapons was stolen, by an ingenious but not very ho- 
nest process, from their adversaries;—finding that devout and 
learned men, after having devoted years of close application to 
the study of the sacred text, had observed some seeming contra- 
dictions, anachronisms, inconsistencies, and other inaccuracies, 
which infidels by themselves would never in all probability have dis- 
covered (for if they had meditated on the scriptures with suffi- 
cient attention for such a purpose, they could hardly have remain- 
ed infidels;) they eagerly laid hold of these apparent difficulties, 
but wholly kept back the solution, thus leading the “ unstable and 
unwary” to suppose that no solution had been, or could be, offer- 
ed. We could easily point out a hundred examples of this arti- 
fice, were it necessary. 

If, indeed, truth were the object of the writers who have of 
late figured in the cause of blasphemy and infidelity, they would 
have rested satisfied with the full and irrefragable answers given 
by learned and pious men of former times, and would long since 
have eesisted from obtruding their mischievous publications upon 
the world, knowing, as they must know, that they contain little or 
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nothing bat what has been again and again confuted, and ought 
therefore to be for ever abandoned by all ingenuous disputants. 
We might add also, that if truth,—and not gain, or the love of 
notoriety, or a factious spirit, or an appetite for mischief, were 
their excitement—they would adopt a very different style of wri- 
ting to that which usually characterises their productions; they 
would display their arguments as arguments, not as cavils, and, 
much less, expressed in the language of derision or scurrility. 
But whatever may be the motives of such writers, it is their ob- 
vious policy, and that of their abettors, to represent themselves as 
champions, and, if necessary, as martyrs, for iruth. Hence, they 
bring forth objections refuted again and again, with all the appar- 
ent ardour and simplicity of new discoverers; and every fresh pro- 
duction is hailed by the partizans of the faction with triumph, as 
though it were a new work, affording original as well as unan- 
swerable objections to revealed religion. Such being the fact, we 
are not displeased to observe,—though, after so much has been 
written and proved on the subject, the service might at first sight 
seem superfluous,-—that numerous advocates have of late appear- 
ed on the side of revelation; and that, while individuals anid so- 
cieties have been using their efforts to stem the torrent of blasphe- 
my, materials adapted to their purpose have been provided in 
abundance ready to their hands. And, whatever may be the cha- 
racter of the modern advocates of infidelity, or, however insolent 
their language, or @rrogant their pretensions, yet, as their produc- 
tions are read, and their conclusions gulped down by many who 
cannot detect their sophistry, it is necessary that persons compe- 
tent tothe task should continue to meet these antagonists, and to 
furnish such new arguments, or revive such old, as may enable 
every private Christian, and still more those who are engaged in 
preparing for the sacred oflice, to combat every objector. Happ ly 
for the cause of religion, the Sacred Scriptures demand and in- 
vite inquiry; and the more critically and minutely they are inves- 
tigated, the brighter will be the lustre of those evidences which 
prove them to be “ not the word of man, but in truth the word of 
God,” 

These remarks have suggested themselves to us in taking up 
the elaborate work mentioned at the head of this article; a work 
which we are glad to find has so soon passed into a second edi- 
tion, though it may seem to reproach us for not having svoner re- 
viewed the first. Mr. Horne’s publication, however, appeared to 
us, like a dictionary or encyclopedia, more suitable for reference 
and instruction, than to form the subject of a paper in a popular 
journal; and might have still continued unnoticed, had not the 
considerations in our prefatory remarks induced us to think it our 
duty not to overlook so erudite and valuable a publication, even 
at the risk of being able to present to our readers little more than 
a catalogue—scarcely a catalogue raisonne—of its contents. 
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The object of the author in the present volumes is to furnish a 
iy gu et manual of biblical criticism and interpretation, and 
a full and satisfactory view of the Divine inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures. From the great variety of the subjects discussed, as 
well as the extent of research apparent inevery page, we can readil 
believe the reverend writer when he states, that this work embodies 
the result of nearly rwewnry years’ diligent study and labour. It 
is comprised in four very large volumes, containing nearly three 
thousand pages, and forms, we scruple not to say, the most com- 
prehensive and useful manual of biblical literature extant in the 
English language. 

The first volume contains a critical inquiry into the genuine- 
ness, authenticity, uncorrupted preservation, and inspiration of 
the Sacred Canon. Having shown the necessity of a Divine reve- 
lation from a view of the degraded state of moral and religious 
knowledge among the ancients, as well as among heathen nations 
to the present day, the author proceeds to refute the objection of 
modern infidels, that philosophy and right reason are sufficient to 
instruct men in their duty, by exhibiting, in their own words, the 
discordant and contradictory speculations of modern opposers of 
revelation in respect to religion and morals, and the baneful ef- 
fects actually produced upon nations and individuals by the gloomy 
and demoralizing system, if system it may be called, of infidelity. 
The condensed details of facts produced in this part of the work 
are of a most painful nature; but they claim the serious considera- 
tion of every candid antagonist of Christianity, and ought to ex- 
cite increased gratitude in every Christian for the heaven-des- 
cended gift of the “ words of eternal life.” 

Having proved the necessity of a Divine revelation, and shown 
the probability that such a revelation would be mercifully afforded, 
the author proceeds to examine the claims of the Old and New 
Testament, which profess to be that revelation, to the exclusion 
of all other systems. Among the attacks made on Christianity, 
one of the most formidable—and the one that lies at the root of 
all the rest—is that which is directed against the truth of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures. It has been asserted, that we derive a set of 
rules and opinions from a series of books not written by the au- 
thors to whom we ascribe them; and that the volume which we call 
divine, and which is the basis of our faith and manners, is but a 
forgery. It is of the utmost importance therefore, as a prelimi- 
nary step, to ascertain the genuineness, authenticity, and uncor- 
ruptness of the several books contained in the Bible, considered 
simply as compositions; after which the credibility of their respec- 
tive authors must be investigated; and, lastly, their claims to be 
received as of Divine inspiration. In discussing these momen- 
tous topics, it might, as Mr. Horne observes, be the shorter way 
to begin with the New Testament; for, if the claims of this part of 
the volume of revelation be proved, those of the Old Testament 
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cannot be reasonably doubted, because the New Testament in- 
cessantly refers to the Old, and makes ample quotations from it. 
Since, however, the modern impugners of revelation have directed 
their arguments chiefly against the Old Testament in order to im- 
peach the New, Mr. tiorne commences with the former; observ- 
ing, that if that which was only preparatory, can be shown to be 
of Divine original, that which succeeded, and which completed the 
former, must have an equal sanction. ‘There is an apparent want 
of logical strictness in this argument; a prophecy, for example, 
might be of Divine origin, and therefore infallible, while an al- 
ledged event, purporting to be the fulfilment of it, might be a mere 
fiction. As one instance among many, the Messiah was to be des- 
pised and rejected; but it would not necessarily follow, that, be- 
cause a person professing to be the Messiah was despised and re- 
jected, he was therefore the real Messiah. ‘The foundation might 
have been divinely laid, and merely human materials have been 
built upon it. But, notwithstanding this apparent inconclusive- 
ness, the argument is not reallyinconclusive; for it can be shown, 
not merely that the Gld Testament is true, and that the dispen- 
sation there commenced is completed in the New, but that it is 
completed no where else, (and completed it must be by the hypo- 
thesis, or the Old Testament which’ predicts a completion could 
not be true,) besides which, it can be further shown, that the al- 
leged completion of it in the New was a genuine completion, and 
that it bears such marks as prove that this was the very, and, as 
was just remarked, the only completion intended by the Omnis- 
cient Revealer. Mr. Horne’s argument substantially involves 
these points; and, therefore, though not quite logically enounced, 
is, in fact, perfectly conclusive. 

Having stated the external and internal evidences for the ge- 
nuineness, authenticity, and credibility of the Old Testament, our 
author proceeds over the same ground with respect to the New. 
The details in this part of his work are minute, but their impor- 
tance abundantly compensates for the length at which they are 
necessarily treated. The critical nature and consecutiveness of 
argument of this and other portions of Mr. Horne’s volumes, pre- 
vent our detaching many passages by way of specimen; we cannot, 
however, resist the temptation of quoting a few paragraphs from 
the chapter which contains the author’s selection of testimonies to 
the credibility of the Scriptures, drawn from natural and civil his- 
tory, and particularly that comparatively new brauch of collateral 
testimony,—the incidental confirmation of scriptural facts by 
coins, medals, and ancient marbles. Our first extract shall con- 
sist of a peculiarly interesting passage from the testimonies of 
heathen advocates to the lives, characters, and suftermgs of the 
early Christians. The testimonies of ‘Tacitus, who is confirmed 
by Suetonius, Martial, and Juvenal; of Pliny the Younger, and 
Trajan; of Celsus, Lucian, Julian the Apostate, and others, are 
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presented at length, and with suitable annotations. Of these, the 
most important is that of Tacitus, which we select on account of 
some puny attempts which have lately been made to undermine 
the credibility of that faithful historian. 


«The first persecution of the Christians was raised by the em- 
peror Nero, a. p. 65, that is, about thirty years after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ. Concerning this persecution, we have the 
testimonies of two Roman historians, Tacitus and Suetonius. 

“Tacitus was contemporary with the apostles. Relating the 
great fire at Rome, in the tenth year of Nero’s reign, he says, that 
the people imputed that calamity to the emperor, who (they ima- 
gined) had set fire to the city, that he might have the glory of re- 
building it more magnificently, and of calling it after his own name; 
but that Nero charged the crime on the Christians; and in order 
to give the more plausible colour to this calumny, he put great 
numbers of them to death in the most cruel manner. With the 
view of conciliating the people, he expended great sums in adorn- 
ing the city, bestowed largesses on those who had suffered by the 
fire, and offered many expiatory sacrifices to appease the gods.— 
The historian’s words are:—‘ But neither human assistance, nor 
the largesses of the emperor, nor all the atonements offered to the 
gods, availed: the infamy of that horrible transaction still adhered 
to him. ‘lo suppress, if possible, ¢his common rumour, Nero pro- 
cured others to be accused, and punished with exquisite tortures 
a race of men detested for their evil practices, who were common- 
ly known by the name of Christians. The author of that sect (or 
name was Christus, who in the reign of Tiberius was punished 
with death, as acriminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate. But 
this pestilent superstition, though checked for a while, broke out 
afresh, not only in Judea, where the evil first originated, but even 
in the city (of Rome,) the common sink into which every thing filthy 
and abominable flows from all quarters of the world. At first those 
only were apprehended, who confessed themselves of that sect; 
afterwards a vast multitude discovered by them; all of whom were 
condemned, not so much for the crime of burning the city, as for 
their enmity to mankind. ‘Their executions were so contrived as 
to expose them to derision and contempt. Some were covered 
over with the skins of wild beasts, that they might be torn to pieces 
by dogs; some were crucified; while others, having been daubed 
over with combustible materials, were set up as lights in the night 
time, and thus burnt to death. For these spectacles, Nero gave 
his own gardens, and, at the same time, exhibited there the diver- 
sions of the circus; sometimes standing in the crowd as a specta- 
tor, in the habit of a charioteer; and at other times driving a cha- 
riot himself: until at length, these men, though really criminal and 
deserving exemplary punishment, began to be commiserated, as 
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a ro who were destroyed, not out of regard to the public wel- 
fare, but only to gratify the cruelty of one man.”* 

“The testimony, which Suetonius bears to this persecution, 1s 
in the following words:—* The Christians likewise were severely 
punished, a sort of people addicted to a new and mischievous su- 
perstition.’t : 

“The preceding accounts of the persecution of the Christians 
by Nero, are further confirmed by Martial, the epigrammatist 
(who lived at the close of the first century,) and by Juvenal, the 
satirist (who flourished during the reigns of Domitian, Nerva, ‘Tra- 
jan, and Adrian;) both of whom allude to the Neronian persecu- 
tion, and especially to the pitched coat in which the Christians 
were burnt, 

“ Martial has an epigram, of which the following is a literal trans- 
lation:—*‘ You have, perhaps, lately seen acted on the theatre, Mu- 
cius, who thrust his hand into the fire: if you think such a person 
patient, valiant, stout, you are a senseless dotard. For it is a 
much greater thing when threatened with the troublesome coat, to 
say,—‘ I do not sacrifice,’ than to obey the command,— Burn the 
hand.’? {| This troublesome coat or shirt of the Christians, was 
made likea sack, of paper or coarse linen cloth, either besmeared 
with pitch, wax, or sulphur, and similar combustible materials, or 
dipped in them; it was then put upon the Christians; and, in order 
that they might be kept upright,—the better to resemble the flam- 
ing torch, their chins were severally fastened to stakes fixed in 
the ground.§ 

In his first satire, Juvenal has the following allusion: 
Now dare 
To glance at Tigellinus, and you glare 
In that pitch’d shirt in which such crowds expire, 
Chain’d to the bloody stake, and wrapped in fire.|] 








* Tacitus, Annal. lib. xv. c. 44. Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, 
chap. v. Works, vol. vii. pp. 251—259, 8vo.; or vol. iii. pp. 610—614, 4to. 

} Suetonius in Nerone, c. xvi. Isardner, chap. viii. Works, vol. vii, 
pp- 265—272, 8vo.; vol. ill. pp. 618—622; 4to. 


{ In matutina nuper spectatus arena 
Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra focis. 
Si patiens fortisque tibi durusque videtur, 
Abderitanz pectora plebis habes. 
Nam cum dicatur, tunica presente molesta, 
‘Ure manum,’ plus est dicere: ‘ Non facio.’ 
Martial. lib. x- epig. 25. 


§ Lardner, chap. vi. Works. vol. vii. pp. 260—262, 8vo. ; or vol. iii, pp. 
615,616. 4to, 


|| Mr. Gifford’s translation, p, 27. The original passage is thus: 
Pone Tigellinum, taeda lucebis in illa, 
Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
Et Jatum media sulcum deducit arena, Juyen. Sat. lib.i, 155.—157. 
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Or, more literally,—* Describe a great villain, such as was Tigel- 
linus,’ (a corrupt minister under Nero,) ‘ and you shall suffer the - 
same punishment with those, who stand burning in their own 
flame and smoke, their head being held up by a stake fixed to a 
chain, till they make a long stream’ (of bl and fluid sulphur) 
‘on the ground.’* 

“The above cited testimony of Tacitus, corroborated as it is by 
contemporary writers, is a very important confirmation of the 
evangelical history. In it the historian attests, 1. That Jesus 
Christ was put to death as a malefactor by Pontius Pilate, procu- 
rator under Tiberius; 2. That from Christ the people called Chris- 
tians derived their name and sentiments; 3. That this religion or 
superstition (as he terms it) had its rise in Judea, where it also 
spread, notwithstanding the ignominous death of its founder, and 
the opposition which his followers afterwards experienced from 
the people of that couatry; 4. That it was propagated from Judea 
into other parts of the world as far as Rome; where, in the tenth 
or eleventh year of Nero, and before that time, the Christians were 
very numerous;t and 5. That the Professors of this religion were 
reproached and hated, and underwent many and grievous suffer- 
ings. 

“On the above cited passage of Tacitus, Gibbon has the fol- 
lowing remark:—* The most sceptical criticism is obliged to res- 
pect the TUTH of this extraordinary fact,’ (the persecution of the 
Christians under Nero,) ‘ann THE INTEGRITY OF THIS CELEBRA- 
TED PASSAGE OF Tacitus. The rormerR’ (its truth) ‘is confirm- 
ed by the diligent and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the pun- 
ishment which Nero inflicted upon the Christians. The LatrER’ 
(its integrity and genuineness) ‘ may be proven by the consent of 
the most antient manuscripts; by the inimitable character of Tact- 
tus; by his reputation, which guarded his text from the interpola- 
tions of pious fraud; and by the purport of his narration.’{ Such 
is the observation of the elegant and learned historian, whose ha- 
tred of Christianity has led him, in other parts of his work, to 
aa iid both it and the Christians; yet, in defiance of all his- 
torical and critical testimony, an opposer of revelation (now liv- 





* Lardner, chap. vii. Works, vol, vii. pp, 262—265, 8vo.; or vol. iii. 
pp. 616, 618, 4to. 

t The expression of Tacitus is, ingens multitudo, a vast multitude; 
which Voltaire, with his accustomed disregard of truth, has represented 
as only a few poor wretches, who were sacrificed to public vengeance. 
Essay on History, vol. i. ch. v. p. 60. Nugent’s Translation, Dr. Mack- 
night has completely exposed the falsehood of that profligate writer, in 
his Credibility of the Gospel History, pp. 300—302, Mr, Gibbon’s false 
translation and misrepresentations of the passage of Tacitus above cited, 
are ably exposed in the appendix to Bp. Watson’s Apology for the Bible, 
addressed to the historian. 


t Decline and Fall, vol. ii. pp. 407, 408. 
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ing) has affirmed, that ‘the texts which are to be found in the 
works of ‘Tacitus, are too much suspected of interpolations to be 
adduced as an authority.’ The effrontery of this assertion is only 
surpassed by the wilful ignorance which it exhibits, especially as 
the writer alluded to has reprinted Gibbon’s misrepresentations of 
Christians and Christianity, in a cheap form, in order to deceive 
and mislead the unwary.” (Vol. i. p. 220—~223.) 

The argument on the genuineness, authenticity, uncorrupted 
preservation, and inspiration of the holy Scriptures, is followed by 
an ample view of the argument afforded by miracles and prophe- 
cy, and by adiscussion of the internal evidence of their inspiration, 
from the sublimity and excellence of their doctrines,—the purit 
of their moral precepts,—the harmony which subsists between all 
their parts,—their preservation to the present time,—their ten- 
dency to promote the temporal and eternal happiness of mankind, 
as evinced by an historical review of the beneficial effects actual- 
ly produced in every age and country by a cordial reception of 
the Bible;—to which is added a refutation of the numerous ob- 
jections urged against the sacred writings in recent deistical pub- 
lications. A copious appendix is subjoined to this volume, com- 
pr'sing a particular examination of the miracles supposed to have 
been wrought by the Ngyptian magicians, and of the contradic- 
tions falsely alleged to exist in the Scriptures;—such as contra- 
dictions historical and chronological; contradictions between pro- 
phecies and their accomplishment; contradictions in morality; ap- 
parent contradictions between the sacred writers themselves, and 
between sacred writers and profane; and lastly, seeming contra- 
dictions to philosophy and the nature of things. This comprehen- 
sive discussion is followed by a table of the chief prophecies rela- 
tive to the Messiah, both in the Old and New Testament, and an 
examination of the Apocryphal books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The topics which we have thus briefly enumerated occu- 

y nearly five hundred closely printed pages, the contents of 
which it would be impracticable for us, in our limited space, to 
abstract; especially as the work itself is a condensed abstract of 
whole libraries of former authors, who have treated on the subjects 
discussed in it, and whose invaluable labours in vindication of the 
Scriptures might appear at first sight to have rendered those of 
the present writer superfluous. Indeed Mr. Horne seems himself 
to have originally thought so; for in the former impression of his 
work, which we have compared passim with the present, he gave 
only a brief outline of the general argument in favour of the Scrip- 
tures, and referred his readers for further information to a few of 
the most valuable treatises on the subject, being unwilling, as he 
states, unnecessarily to augment their number. In preparing the 
second edition for the press, he states that it was his original in- 
tention to condense his former remarks, and to subjoin to them a few 
additional considerations; but he was induced to deviate from his 
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design by the extensive circulation of infidel publications, whose 
avowed object was, by specious insinuations, and the unblushing 
re-assertion of oft-refuted objections, to undermine and subvert 
the religion of Jesus Christ;—< the pillar of society, the safeguard 
of nations, the parent of social order; which alone has powér to 
curb the fury of the passions, and to secure to every one his rights; 
to the laborious, the reward of their industry; to the rich, the en- 
joyment of their weaith; to nobles, the preservation of their ho- 
novrs; and to princes, the stability of their thrones.” ‘The author 
further states himself to have been called upon by name from the 
press (in consequence, we conclude, of his useful and seasonable 
work published two or three years since, entitled “ Deism Refu- 
ted, or Plain Reasons for being a Christian,”’) to consider and _re- 
fute, if he could, the objections urged against the Sacred Writings. 
Thus summoned, he felt it his duty not to shrink from the task; 
and as the antagonists of the Scriptures have in some degree va- 
ried the ground of their attacks, he indulged a hope, and we think 
justly, that a temperate discussion of the subject, expressly ac- 
commodated tothe present times, would not be unacceptable to bib- 
lical students, who may be called upon, both to defend their own 
faith, and to strengthen that of others, against the insidious at- 
tacks of infidelity. He adds, that to his own mind the result of 
his laborious inquiries has been highly satisfactory; for. not hav- 
ing access to all the numerous and able defences of Christianity 
against the infidels of former ages, he was obliged to examine, in 
many cases de novo, the innumerable contradictions alleged to 
exist in the Scriptures; all of which he found to disappear when 
subjected toa candid and attentive examination. ‘The gross and 
illiberal manner in which most of the publications in question have 
been executed, seemed indeed to place them below the contempt 
of every gentleman and scholar; but we agree with the author, that 
nothing is beneath notice that is calculated to mislead the igno- 
rant and unwary; besides which some of the objections urged by 
the writers in question are so speciously expressed, or, to use a 
common phrase, so well put, that they really demanded consider- 
able information and research to prove their falsehood. This re- 
mark may apply to the works of all writers of all ages. It would 
be easy, for example, to take up any Greek or Latin classic, and 
roundly to assert, with very little labour, and in half a dozen lines, 
that they contain certain gross mistakes, inconsistencies, anachro- 
nisms, &c. which charges even a good and ripe scholar might be 
days or weeks in satisfactorily disproving, and which the unedu- 
cated will, of course, be disposed to believe on the confident dic- 
tum of the assertor. Mr. Horne’s labours, therefore, are not b 

any means superfluous; and we are glad to find, that while the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and other respected 
institutions, as well as individual clergymen and laics, have not 
thought it derogatory to their character to arm the poor against 
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the infidel wiles of writers whom it would stain our paper to name, 
Mr. Horne has prepared a panoply for persons of education, and 
given to the world a new “ Scholar armed” against the attacks of 
modern infidelity. His first volume may indeed be considered 
the most comprehensive Demonstratio Evangelica in our language. 
In point of arrangement, it is far superior to the celebrated work 
of that name by the learned Huet; and, as far as we perceive, not 
a single objection of any importance which the perverse ingenuity 
of modern sceptics has been able to raise against the sacred wri- 
tings, has escaped the author’s vigilance, or remained unrefuted. 

The variety and importance of the subjects discussed in the 
first volume have detained our attention so long on them, that 
we a? offer only a very measured notice of the remainder of the 
work. 

The second volume is divided into two parts. The first of these 
parts treats of sacred criticism, including an historical and criti- 
cal account of the original languages of Scripture, and of the Cog- 
nate dialects;—an account, (with numerous fac-similes) of the 
principal Manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments, with a 

i bibliographical and critical Notice of the chief printed Editions, 
and of the division into chapters and verses; after which follow 
a History of ancient and modern Versions, and their Application 
to biblical Criticism and Interpretation; illustrated with fac-simile 
specimens of oriental versions executed at the Serampore press. 
In this part of the work, the history of the authorised English 
Version is particularly considered, and the literary character of 
its venerable translators satisfactorily vindicated against the cav- 
ils of some late writers, The benefit to be derived from Jewish 
and Rabbinical authors is next discussed, and the genuineness of 
some important statements of Josephus, the Jewish historian, ably 
vindicated. These discussions are followed by dissertations on 
the following list of tepics:—1. On the various readings in the 
Sacred Text, with a digest of the chief critical Canons for weigh- 
ing and applying them. 2. On the quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New, with new tables of the quotations at length, 
in Hebrew, Greek, and English; showing, first, their relative agree- 
ment with the Hebrew and with the Septuagint; and, secondly, 
whether they are prophecies cited as literally fulfilled; or pro- 
phecies typically or spiritually fulfilled; or prophecies accommo- 
dated; or simple allusions to the Old Testament; and, 3. On the 
Poetry of the Hebrews; its construction, its nature, and its differ- 
ent species, with rules for understanding it. The recent publi- 
cation of Mr. Jebb, entitled “ Sacred Literature,” being an appli- 
cation of the principles of Hebrew poetry to the New Testament, 
has enabled Mr. Horne to enrich this chapter with much new and 

interesting matter, not to be found in the first edition of his 
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work.* 4: On Harmonies of the Scriptures, including remarks 
on the principles on which they should be constructed. 

The second part of the volume is appropriated to the interpre- 
tation of Scripture; and comprehends—An investigation of its 
different senses, literal, spiritual, and typical, with rules for as- 
certaining and determining them;—the signification of words and 
phrases, with rules for investigating them;—emphatic words: rules 
for the investigation of emphases, and particularly of the Greek 
article;—subsidiary means for ascertaining the sense of Scripture, 
such as the analogy of languages, parallel passages, scholia, glos- 
saries, the subject-matter, context, scope, historical circumstan- 
ces, and Christian writers, both fathers and commentators. 

The author next advances to an application of the preceding 
principles to the historical interpretation of the sense of Scrip- 
ture;—the interpretation of its figurative language, comprehend- 
ing the principles of interpretation of tropes, figures, allegories, 
parables, and proverbs;—the spiritual or mystical interpretation; 
—the interpretation of prophecy, including rules for ascertaining 
the sense of the prophetic writings, observations on the accom- 
plishment of prophecy in general, and especially of the predictions 
relative to the Messiah;—the interpretation of the types; of the 
doctrinal and moral parts of Scripture; and of the promises and 
threatenings therein contained; and lastly, the inferential and 
practical reading of the Sacred Writings. The copious Appen- 
dix subjoined to this volume contains, among other valuable arti- 
cles, bibliographical and: critical notices of the principal gram- 
mars and lexicons of the Hebrew, Greek, and Cognate languages; 
—of the remarkable editions of the Septuagint Greek version of 
the Old Testament; of the principal writers on the criticism and 
interpretation of the Scriptures; and a select list of commentators 
and expositors of the Bible, with notices of their works. 

Such are the contents of the second volume. All those chap- 
ters, the titles of which we have ghee Italics, are steduinentis 
valuable to biblical students, aa ee emt | the chapter on va- 
rious readings, and that on the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. 





* We cannot let pass by this opportunity without strongly recommend- 
ing Mr. Jebb’s work tothe study of all persons interested in biblical and 
philological pursuits. The learned author has indeed opened a new mine of 
‘¢ Sacred Literature,” in which he has not only discovered much valuable 
ore himself, but enabled others to dig for more with abundant prospect of 
success. We are inclined to think he has, in some instances, pushed his 
system a little too far; butin the main, it rests on the substantial basis of 
sound criticism, and will prove a valuable subsidiary in the interpretation 
of the evangelical text. The literary and classical merits of the work, 
though great, are subordinate to the importance of its principal argu- 
ment, which is to throw a new and interesting light on the strncture and 
Mmterpretation of the New Testament. 

VOL. I1.—=NO. ¥. 49 
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The third volume, comprised in four parts, contains a summary 
of biblical geography and antiquities. It is enriched throughout | 
with very numerous illustrations of the sacred writings, drawn 
from the Greek and Latin classics, and from the researches of 
modern travellers, Many of those of the last class are quite new 
to biblical scholars, being taken from recent works; several of 
which, from their date, must have been published while this volume 
was actually passing through the press; so promptly has Mr. 
Horne availed himself of every new source of biblical information. 

The following is a brief summary of the contents of this admi- 
rable epitome of biblical geography and antiquities:—Part I. con- 
tains an outline of THE HISTORICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE HOLY LAND—-including its name, boundaries, successive political 
divisions, a topographical account of the city of Jerusalem, a de- 
scription of Jewish climate, seasons, productions, deserts, &c. We 
shall exhibit to our readers an example of the success with which 
Mr. Horne has laid under contribution the ample stores of mod- 
ern voyagers and travellers for the illustration of biblical litera- 
ture. We allude to his elucidation of the horrors of the Great 
Desert traversed by the Israelites after their departure from Egypt. 
The passage will furnish a general specimen of the interesting 
manner in which he enriches his descriptions by new and enter- 
taining, as well as highly apposite citations:— 

“The vast Desert of Arabia, reaching from the eastern side of 
the Red Sea to the confines of the land of Canaan, in which the 
children of Israel sojourned after their departure from Egypt, is 
in the sacred writings particularly called THe Desert; very nu- 
merous are the allusions made to it, and to the divine protection 
and support, which were extended to them during their migration. 
Moses, when recapitulating their various deliverances, terms this 
desert a desert land and waste howling wilderness (Deut xxxii. 
10.)—and that great and terrible wilderness wherein were scor- 

ions and drought, where there was no water (Deut. vill. 15.) 
Ihe propliet Hosea describes it as a land of great drought (Hos. 
xii. 5.) But the most minute description is that in Jer. 11. &G— 
a land of deserts and of pits, a land of drought, and of the shodow 
of death*, a land that no man passed through, and where no man 
dwelt. These characteristics of the desert, particularly the want 
of water, will account for the repeated murmurings of the Israel- 





* This expression has exercised the ingenuity of commentators, whose 
opinions are recited by Mr. Harmer (Observations, vol. iv. pp. 115, 116), 
but the correctness of the prophetic description is confirmed by the exis- 
tence of asimilar desert jn Persia. itis a tract ofland broken into deep 
ravines, destitute of water, and of dreariness without example. The Per- 
sians have given to it the extraordinary but emphatic appellation of Malek- 
el-Mvoatdereh, or the Valley of the Angel of Death. (Morier’s Second 
Journey, p. 168.) 
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ites both for food and water (especially the latter):* and the extre- 
mity of their sufferings is thus concisely but most emphatically 
portrayed by the psalmist. (cvii. 15.)t 

“ Mingry aud thirsty, THEtR SOUL FAINTED in them. 


“In this our temperate climate, surrounded as we are with per- 
petual verdure and with every object that can delight the eye, we 
can scarcelv conceive the horrors encountered by the hapless trav- 
eller when crossing the trackless sands, and exposed to all the ar- 
dours of a vertical sun. The most recent as well as the most 
graphic description of a desert (which admirably illustrates the 
passages above cited), is that given by the enterprising traveller 
M. Belzoni, whose researches have contributed so much to the elu- 
cidation of the sacred writings. Speaking of a desert crossed by 
him in Upper Egypt, on the western side of the Red Sea, and which 
is parallel with the great desert traversed by the Israelites on the 
eastern side of that sea, he says, ‘It is difficult to form a correct 
idea of a desert, without having been in one: it is an endless plain 
of sand and stones, sometimes intermixed with mountains of all 
sizes and heights, without roads or shelter, without any sort of pro- 
duce for food. ‘The few scattered trees and shrubs of thorns, that 
only appear when the rainy season leaves some moisture, barel 
serve to feed wild animals, and a few birds. Every thing is left 
to nature; the wandering inhabitants do not care to cultivate even 
these few plants, and tt there is no more of them in one place, 
they go to another. When these trees become old and lose their 
vegetation, the sun which constantly beams upon them, burns and 
reduces them to ashes. I have seen many of them entirely burnt. 
The other smaller plants have no sooner risen out of the earth 
than they are dried up, and all take the colour of straw, with the 
exception of the plant harack; this falls off before it is dry. 

“Generally speaking, in a desert, there are few springs of wa- 
ter, some of them at the distance of four, six, and eight days’ jour- 
ney from one another, and not all of sweet water: on the contrary, 
it 1s generally salt or bitter; so that, if the thirsty traveller drinks 
of it, it increases his thirst, and he suffers more than before. But, 
when the calamity happens, that the next well, which is so anxious- 
ly sought for, is found dry, the misery of such a situation cannot 
be well described. ‘The camels, which afford the only means of 
escape, are so thirsty, that they cannot proceed to another well: 
and, if the travellers kill them, to extract the little liquid which 
remains in their stomachs, they themselves cannot advance any 
farther. The situation must be dreadful and admits of no re- 


—— 





* See particularly Num. xx. 2—5. and xxi. 5. 

+ in the Christian Observer for 1810, pp. 1—9. there is a new and ele- 
rant version of the hundred and seventh psalm, accompanied with critical 
and explanatory notes, from the pen of Mr. Archdeacon Jebb. 
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source. Many perish, victims of the most horrible thirst. It is 
then that the value of a cup of water is really felt. He that hasa 
zenzabia of it is the richest of all. Im such a case there is no 
distinction. If the master has none, the servant will not give it 
to him; for very few are the instances, where a man will volunta- 
rily lose his life to save that of another, particularly in a caravan 
in the desert, where people are strangers to each other. What a 
situation for a man, though a rich one, perhaps the owner of all 
the caravans! He is dying for a cup of water—no one gives it 
to him—he offers all he pessesses—no one hears him—they are all 
dying—though by walking a few hours farther they might be saved. 
If the camels are lying down, and cannot be made to rise—no one 
has strength to walk—only he that has a glass of that precious 
liquor lives to walk a mile farther, and perhaps dies too. If the 
voyages on seas are dangerous, so are those in the deserts. At 
sea, the provisions very often fail; in the desert it is worse; at sea 
storms are met with; in the desert there cannot be a greater storm 
than to finda dry wel!l:—at sea, one meets with pirates—we escape 
—we surrender—we die: in the desert they rob the traveller of all 
his property and water; they let him live perhaps, but what a life! 
to die the most barbarous and agonising death. In short, to be 
thirsty in a desert, without water, exposed to the burning sun 
wiihout shelter, aud no uorgs of finding either, is the most ter- 
rible situation that a man can be placed in, and one of the greatest 
sufferings that a human being can sustain: the eyes grow inflamed; 
the tongue and lips swell; a hollow sound is heard in the ears, 
which brings on deafness, and the brains appear to grow thick 
and inflamed;—ali these feelings arise from the want of a little 
water. In the midst of all this misery the deceitful morasses ap- 
pear before the traveller at no great distance, something like a 
lake or river of clear fresh water.* If perchance a traveller is 
not undeceived, he hastens his pace to reach it sooner; the more 
he advances towards it, the more it goes from him, till at last it 
vanishes entirely, and the deluded passenger often asks, where is 
the water he saw at no great distance? He can scarcely believe 
that he was so deceived; he protests that he saw the waves run- 





* Terrific as the above description is, it is confirmed in most of its de- 
tails by Quintus Curtius; who, describing thé passage of Alexander the 
Great and his army across the deserts of Sogdiana, thus graphically de- 
lineates its horrors:—‘* Amidst a dearth of water, despair of obtaining 
any kindled thirst before nature excited it. Throughout four hundred 
stadia not adrop of moisture springs. As soonas the fire of summer per- 
vades the sands, every thing is dried up, as in a kiln always burning. 
Steaming from the fervid expanse, which appears like a surface of sea, a 
cloudy vapour darkens the day .... The heat, which commences at dawn, 
exhausts the animal juices, blisters the skin, and causes internal inflamma- 
tion. The soldiers sunk under depression of spirits caused by bodily de- 
bility.”” Quint. Curt. lib. vii. c. 5. 
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ning before the wind, and the reflection of the high rocks in the 
water. 

“<ITIf unfortunately any one falls sick on the road, there is no 
alternative; he must endure the fatigue of travelling on a camel, 
which is troublesome even to healthy people, or he must be left 
behind on the sand, without any assistance, and remain so till a 
slow death come to relieve him. What horror! What a brutal 
perenne to an unfortunate sick man! No one remains with 
im, not even his old and faithful servant; no one will stay and 
die with him, all pity his fate, but no one will be his companion.’* 

« The phenomenon, here described, is produced by a diminution 
of the density of the lower stratum of the atmosphere, which is 
caused by the increase of heat, arising from that communicated 
by the rays of the sun to the sand with which this stratum is in 
immediate contact. This phenomenon existed in the great desert 
of Judea, and is expressly alluded to by the sublime and elegant 


Isaiah,t when, predicting the blessings of the Messiah’s spiritual 
kingdom, says:— 


“ The glowing sand } shall become a pool, 
« 4nd the thirsty soil bubbling springs. 





* Belzoni’s;Narrative of his Operations and Researches in Egypt, Xc., 
(4to- London, 1820.) pp. 341—343. In another part of his volume, Mr. 
B. more particularly describes the mirage (for such is the appellation by 
which this phenomenon is now commonly known), in the following terms: 
‘‘ It generally appears like a still lake, so unmoved by the wind, that 
every thing above is to be seen most distinctly reflected by it. If the wind 
agitate apy of the plants that rise above the horizon of the mirage, the 
motion is seen perfectly at a great distance. If the traveller stand ele- 
vated much above the mirage, the apparent water seems less united and 
less deep; for, as the eyes look down upon it, there is not thickness enough 
in the vapour on the surface of the ground to conceal the earth from the 
sight; but, if the traveller be on a level with the horizon of the mirage, 
he cannot see through it, so that it appears to him clear water. By put- 
ting my head first to the ground, and then mounting a camel, the height 
of which from the ground might have been about ten feet at the most, I 
found a great difference in the appearance of the mirage. On approach- 
ing it, it becomes thinner, and appears as if agitated by the wind, like a 
field of ripe corn. It gradually vanishes, as the traveller approaches, 
and at last entirely disappears, when he is on the spot.” (p. 196.) Dr. 
Clarke has described the mirage, as it appeared to him on his journey to 
Rosetta, in 1801. (Travels, vol. ili. p. 371.) Similar descriptions, but 
none so full as thatof Mr. Belzoni may be seen in Elphinstone’s Account 
of the kingdom of Caubul (p. 16. 4to. London, 1815.); Kinneir’s 
Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire (p. 223, 4to. London, 1813.); 
aud in Lieut. Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde. (p. 185. 4to. 
London, 1816.) 

{ Isa. xxxv. 7. Bishop Lowth’s translation, 

t The phenomenon referred to by Isaiah, is termed by the Arabs, as 
well as by the Hebrews 3>w (serdép); and to this day the Persians and 


Arabs make use of it, by an elegant metaphor, to express disappointed 
hope. ° 
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“And it is not improbable that Jeremiah refers to the serab or 
mirage when, in pouring forth his complaint to God for mercies de- 
ferred, he says, Wilt thou be altogether unto me as waters that 
be not sure (marginal rendering of Jer. xv. 18), that is, which 
have no reality, as the Septuagint translators have rendered it, 
vdwe Levdss oun exov wisiy. 

“Frightful as the horrors of the deserts are, they are augment- 
ed beyond description, should the traveller be overtaken by one 
of those sand storms, which prevail during the dry seasons. 
Sometimes the high winds raise into the air thick clouds of dust 
and sand, which, descending like a shower of rain, most grievous- 
ly annoy all among whom they fall, and penetrate the eyes, nos- 
trils, ears, in short every part of the human frame that is exposed 
to it. At other times the sands are drifted into such heaps, that, 
if any storm of wind should arise, the track is lost, and whole 
caravans perish in the inhospitable wilderness. Such are the 
showers of powder and dust, with which Moses denounced that 
God would scourge the disobedient Israelites, in Deut. xxviii. 
24.”* (Vol. iii, pp. 535—57.) 

The second part of this volume treats of rue PoLITiCAL AND 
MILITARY AFFAIRS of the Jews and other nations mentioned in 
Scripture—including the political state of the Jews from the pa- 
triarchal times to the Babylonish captivity; under the Ashmoncean 
princes, the sovereigns of the Herodian family, and the Roman 
procurators;—-the Jewish courts of judicature; the principles of 
the criminal law of the Israelites; their legal proceedings and 
punishments;—the Roman judicature, manner of trial, and treat- 
ment of prisoners, as mentioned in the New Testament—cruci- 
jixion, comprising a particular illustration of the circumstances 
attending the crucifixion of our Saviour—Jewish and Roman 
modes of computing time—tribute money—forms of making 
covenants and contracts; military state of the Jews and other 
naticns—namely, the composition and discipline of their armies, 
their mode of warfare, their treatment of the conquered, and their 
military trophies and triumphs. 

Part LIL. discusses THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND SACRED AFFAIRS 
of the Jews, and other nations incidentally mentioned in the 
Scriptures, arranged under the heads of sacred places—including 
the tabernacle and its contents—the temple of Solomon and the 
second temple—the synagogues and their service:—sacred per- 
sons—comprising an account of the Jewish church and its mem- 
bers—the Levites, priests, high priests, prophets, Nazarites, Recha- 
bites, and other persons consecrated by vows:—sacred times and 
rites observed by the Jews,—their ordinary worship, sacrifices, 
prayers, fasts, the Sabbath, and great annual festivals of the pas- 
sover, day of pentecost, feast of tabernacles, day of atonement, 





* Fragments Supptementary to Calmet’s Dictionary, No. 172: 
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feasts of Purim, and dedication of the second temple, the sabba- 
tical year and year of jubilee;—corruptions of religion among 
the Jews—their idolatry, and Jewish sects—together with a de- 
scription of the moral and religious state of the Jews at the time 
of our Saviour’s advent. 

Part IV. is appropriated to a consideration of the privaTE 
LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, MANUFACTURES, &c. of the Jews and 
other nations; including marriages and nuptial ceremonies—di- 
vorces—birth and education of children—slaves, their condition 
and duties—houses and furniture—dress—food and entertain- 
meuts—private intercourse and forms of civility and politeness— 
mode of travelling—hospitality to strangers—studies, literature, 
sciences, and philosophy—agriculture and rural economy—man- 
ufactures—trade and navigation—festivities, theatrical and other 
amusements—diseases—art of medicine—funeral rites and mourn- 
ing for the dead. 

The appendix to this volume contains, in addition to chrono- 
logical and other tables, a geographical index of the principal 
places mentioned in the Bible, especially in the New Testament, 
including an abstract of profane oriental history from the time 
of Solomon to the captivity, illustrative of the history of the 
Hebrews as referred to in the prophetic writings, and present- 
ing historical notices of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, and 
Persian empires. : 

We fear we may have wearied our readers by these summary 
enumerations; but having undertaken to notice such a publication 
as the present, it seemed both unjust to the author, and unsatis- 
factory to those who wish to know what his work contains, not 
to present a brief outline of its principal features. We claim to 
ourselves the privilege of reviewing books and authors, either in 
the antiquated or in the modern manner; either as critics or as 
essayists; either making the book an apology for our own remarks, 
or making our remarks subservient to the book, as the case may 
require. In the present instance we have preferred analysing 
our author’s volumes to writing a dissertation of our own; which, 
however, our readers are at liberty to conclude we could have 
done with admirable effect, if it had fallen in with our inclination. 

If we do not transgress in the same manner till another equally 
exempt occasion presents itself, we shall probably not repeat our 
offence for many years to come; for, seriously speaking, we know 
not when we are likely again to see such a mass of valuable and 
multifarious biblical matter distilled into any single work. In the 
volume immediately before us, which the author modestly entitles 
only “ A sketch of biblical geography and antiquities,” it will be 
found that few, if any, essential topics connected with sacred an- 
tiquities have been omitted. In our enumeration of the contents 
of this volume, we have printed in italics the titles of several 
chapters which appeared to us peculiarly interesting and well- 
executed. 














$92 Horne’s Introduction, &c. 


The fourth volume, on which we can only touch in passing, is 
appropriated to an analysis of Scripture. It contains copious cri- 
tical prefaces to all the canonical books, and synopses of their 
several contents arranged under the heads of Title, Juthor, Date, 
Canonical Authority, Argument, Scope, Synopsis of Contents, 
and Style, with occasional remarks on topics of peculiar difficulty 
as they occur. In drawing up these synopses, the author has pre- 
sented as far as possible at one glance, a comprehensive view of 
the subjects contained in each book. We know noi that any 
question of importance which has been agitated relative to any 
particular book, whether entirely or in part, has been overlooked. 
‘The results of the most learned inquiries of scholars of every age 
and school, are concentrated in this, and indeed in every other 
part of the work, devested of that excessive philological specula- 
tion and heterodox licentiousness, which characterize the writings 
of many modern biblical critics, particularly those of the German 
school. Would that all among ourselves bad escaped the infec- 
tion! Would that all our learned editors and translators of con- 
tinental theologians had been as cautious as Mr. Horne of import- 
ing rash and unwarrantable criticisms, to embarrass the mind of 
unfledged students, and to add to the triumphs of scepticism and 
infidelity. Would at least, that if they must bring over the bane, 
they had provided sufficient antidotes; and had suffered no senti- 
ment to go forth to the world in any way connected with their 
naine or authority, but such as they would conscientiously under- 
take to maintain as their own. 

After the foregoing extracts and remarks, we need add no for- 
mal declaration of the high opinion we have formed of the char- 
acter of these volumes. ‘The first idea which they present to the 
mind is, that of the indefatigable industry and research of the au- 
thor. The scheme of his work comprises almost every topic of 
biblical literature, and in filling up his outline he has not onl 
every where concentrated the chief points connected with his sub- 
ject, but what is of invaluable importance to theological students, 
he has under each head given an ample list of references to the 
best authors who have treated on the point under consideration. 
The work becomes, therefore, not only an excellent text-book, but 
a biblical dictionary and encyclopeedia. We strongly recommend 
every divinity student to procure an interleaved copy, and to 
treasure up the chief contents of his daily reading, by means of 
extracts or references to a corresponding part of Mr. Horne’s 
pages. Such a system pursued for years by our younger clergy, 
would not only tend to furnish them with interesting topics of 
study and meditation, and increase their respectability and effi- 
ciency in their profession, but would add greatly to the national 
stock of sound biblical learning, and to the reputation and useful- 
ness of the church. Opulent laymen could scarcely confer a great- 
er benefit on a clergyman of restricted income, than by placing 
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such a publication as the present on his empty shelves. The work 
has the superadded merit of being very cheap, considering that it 
contains an overflowing quantity of well-executed letter-press, 
with fourteen plates, besides numerous illustrative wood-cuts in- 
terspersed, 

There is yet one point more which, in this aze of theological 
warfare, we cannot mention without just encomium; we mean 
that exemption from party spirit which appears throughout the 
work. The author has evidently felt the responsibility of his un- 
dertaking, and has written every page with a salutary fear lest he 
should mislead himself or his reader, or should prejudice the cause 
of truth by an unhallowed infusion of human system and party 
predilection. ‘The work is threughout as temperate and modest, 
as it is correct and learned; and we trust it will produce a most 
beneficial influence in turning the attention of the younger clergy 


in particular to the appropriate studies of their profession, and 


that the blessing of God will rest upon this and every other un- 


dertaking of the pious author. 





Art. IIL—Two Sermons, occasioned by the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, late Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks; preached 
at St. John’s, Bedford Row, 29th April, 1821. By Daniel Wil- 
son, A. M. 8vo. London, 1821. 


Tuer expectation of a “life” of the late Mr. Scott, from the pen 
of his son, may account for the scanty notice which is taken by 
the preacher of the personal history of the deceased; a single note 
serves to supply the following series of dates:—Mr. Scott was 
born near Spilsby, in 1747, and ordained deacon in 1772. He be- 
came curate of Olney in 1780; chaplain of the Locke Hospital, (of 
which he was the entire founder,) in 1785; and Rector of the hum- 
ble preferment of Aston Sandford, in Bucks, in 1801, at which 
place he died, April 16, 1821, in the 75th year of his age. In 
treating the text of 2 Tim. iv. 6—8, Mr Wilson considers that the 
words with which the apostle there exhorts and animates his son 
Timothy to redoubled ardour in the ministerial charge, from a 
consideration of his own approaching departure, and of the eter- 
nal reward which awaited the faithful pastor, admit of a fair and 
legitimate application to the case of the individual who has been 
so recently discharged from his long and honourable services, and 
to those labourers who are yet toiling in the same vineyard, in or- 
der to their encouragement to renewed exertions in the ministe- 
rial office. The object therefore which the preacher chiefly pro- 
poses to himself is to stir up his clerical brethren, by a brief 
review of the living labours, and dying consolations of the deceas- 
ed, to “do the work of an evangelist;”” to “preach the word,” 
and to “be instant in season, and out of season.”-—In reference to 


the nature of the reward thus proposed to all faithful stewards 
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of the divine mysteries, we find the following judicious observa- 
tions in limine: 

« This crown ‘the Lord the righteous judge’ will award; for ‘God 
is not unrighteous to forget our work and labour of love.’ The 
reward is not indeed one of desert—our only foundation in res- 

ect of merit is the free justification which is by faith of Jesus 
Christ; for as sinners we are not only unprofitable servants, but 
deserve condemnation; but it is a gift of grace, and as believers 
in Christ we humbly expect, for his sake, a heavenly recompense, 
in es rapes to our services and sufferings in his cause.” 

And in proof of the harmonious consistency between the divine 
mercy and the Christian reward, we find the following quotation 
from Calvin himself; 

“« The free justification which is conferred on us by faith, is not 
inconsistent with the reward of works. Yea, rather these two 
things rightly agree, that a man is justified freely by the benefit 
of Christ, and yet that he will receive the reward of his works be- 
fore God. For as soon as God receives us into grace, he accounts 
our works acceptable; and thus deigns to bestow on them a reward, 
though an undeserved one.’”’ 

As the above distinction is not always attended to, and the na- 
tural tendency of our nature, even as Protestants, is to exalt hu- 
man merit at the expense of divine grace, Mr. Wilson, in propos- 
ing to our view “the recompense of the reward,” to which even 
Moses himself “ had respect,” appears to have judged well, in thus 
laying his foundation, on the chief corner stone of the church in 
every age. Mr. Wilson first notices the well-known work of 
Mr. Scott, called “The Force of Truth,” of which he speaks in 
the following terms: 

“The manner in which he was called to the spiritual combat 
was remarkable. His narrative of this event, we may venture to 
assert, will be classed in future ages with those of which the pro- 
cess has been recorded by the most sincere and candid avowals 
of the individuals themselves. ‘The Force of Truth’ cannot in- 
deed be equalled with ‘The Confessions of St. Augustin,’ or the 
early life of Luther; but the main features of conversion, and the 
illustration of the grace of God in it, are of the same character. 
The church has seen few examples so minutely and satisfactorily 
detailed of the efficacy of the doctrine of Christ, as in the instance 
before us. We there behold a man of strong natural powers, in- 
trenched in the sophistries of human pride, and a determined op- 
ponent of the chief truths of the Gospel, gradually convinced and 
subdued. We see him engaging ina laborious study of the Scrip- 
ture, with preconceived opinions firmly fixed, and reluctant to 
admit a humiliating scheme of theology: yet borne on, contrary to 
his expectations, and wishes, and worldly interests, by the simple 
ty of truth. We view him arriving, to his own dismay, at 
ene doctrine after another. We behold him making every step 
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aure as he advances, till he at length works out, by his own dili- 
gent investigation of the sacred volume, all the parts of divine 
truth, which he afterwards discovered to be the common faith of 
the church of Christ, to be the foundation of all the reformed com- 
munities, and to be essentially connected with every part of di- 
vine Revelation. He thus learns the apostolical doctrines of the 
deep fall of man—his mee igen to any thing spiritually good— 
the proper atonement and satisfaction of Christ—the trinity of 
persons in the godhead—the regeneration and sanctification of 
the Holy Spirit—justification by faith only—salvation by grace— 
the necessity of repentance unto life—separation from the sinful 
customs men spirit of the world—self-denial, and the bearing of 
reproach for Christ’s sake—holy love to God and man—activit 

in every good word and work—dependence upon Christ for the 
supply of needful grace—humble trust in his promises for final 
victory, and an unreserved ascription of all blessings to the secret 
and merciful purpose and will of God. ‘The whole narrative is so 
honest, and so evidently free from any suspicion of enthusiasm, 
as to constitute a most striking testimony of the power of divine 

race. 

“It was first published in 1779: at the close of twenty years he 
ig ne to the fifth edition a solemn declaration that every thing 

e had experienced, observed, heard, and read, since the first pub- 
lication of it, had concurred in establishing his most assured con- 
fidence, that the doctrines recommended in it were the grand and 
distinguishing peculiarities of genuine Christianity. This decla- 
Peres was repeated in each subsequent edition, till the time of his 

eath.” 

We may here observe that, since the publication of this Fune- 
ral Sermon, a very interesting memoir has appeared, of the latter 
years and death of Dr. Bateman, the physician, which contains 
the following remarkable testimony in favour of another work of 
Mr. Scott, his Essays on the most re scree subjects in Religion: 

“I read to him,” (says his biographer) “the first of Scott’s Es- 
says, which treats of the ‘ Divine Inspiration of the Scriptures.’ 
He listened with intense earnestness; and, when it was concluded, 
exclaimed, ‘ This is demonstration! complete demonstration!’ ” 

Again:— 

“He preceded his revered, though unknown instructor, Mr. 
Scott, only one week. He never ceased to remember, with the 
deepest gratitude, his obligations to that excellent man. It was 
only the evening before his death, that he recommended, with 
great earnestness, to a young friend, whose mother, under afflic- 
tion, was first beginning to inquire after religious truth, to engage 
her to read Scott’s Essays; acknowledging, with fervent gratitude, 
the benefit he had himself received from that work, and conclud- 
ing an animated eulogium, by saying, ‘How have I prayed for 
that man!’ ” 
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In describing the writings of Mr. Scott, consisting of six 
volumes quarto and nine or ten volumes octavo, Mr. Wilson 
says— 

© He ‘kept the faith,? not only. in the main characters of his 
theology, but in the use which he found the sacred writers made 
of each doctrine; and in the order, the proportion, the manner, the 
occasion, the spirit, the end of stating and enforcing all they taught. 
In this view, the way in which he had been led to study the e Scrip- 
tures for himself, and diligently to compare all the par rts of them 
with each other, was of essential service. He was not a man to 
receive the impression of his age, but to give it. The humble sub- 
mission to every part of divine revelation, the abstinence from 
metaphysical subtleties, the entire reliance on the inspired doc- 
trine, in all its bearings and consequences, the candour on points 
really doubtful, or of less vital importance, which are the charac- 
teristics of his writings, give them extraordinary value. Thus to- 
gether with the commanding truths above enumerated, he held as 
fir mly the accountableness of man, the perpetual obligation of the 
holy law, the necessity of addressing the conscience and hearts of 
sinners, and of using, without reserve, the commands, cautions, 
and threatenings which the inspired books employ, and employ so 
copiously; the importance of entering into the detail of the Chris- 
tian temper, and of all relative duties; of distinguishing the plau- 
sible deceits by which a false religion is concealed, and of follow- 
ing out the grand branches of Scripture morals into their proper 
fruits in the family and the life. Ina word, he entered as fully 
into the great system of means and duties, on the one hand, as in- 
to the commanding doctrines of divine grace, on the other. He 
united the Epistles of St. Paul and St. James.” 

Adverting to Mr. Scott’s Answer to the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
« Refutation of Calvinism,” Mr. Wilson observes,— 

“The prejudices inseparable from any living controversalist 
must, of course, be allowed to subside, before a calm judgment 

can be formed of his character; but, when that period shall arrive, 
I doubt not that his laborious productions, more especially his 
masterly Reply to the work entitled the “ Refutation of Calvi- 
nism,” will be admitted to rank amongst the soundest writings of 
the age.” 

Mr. Wilson afterwards calls this Reply “incomparable for 
the acute and masterly defence of truth,” and further observes 
of it— 

«1 consider this work (second edition) to be one of the first the- 
ological treatises of the day. It is pregnant with valuable matter, 
not merely on the direct questions discussed, but almost on every 
topic of doctrinal and practical ie 8 “4 

In adverting to the most celebrated of Mr. Scott’s works—his 
Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Mr. Wilson thus expresses 
himself: 
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“It is difficult to form a just estimate of a work which cost its 
author the labour of thirty-three years. Its capital excellency 
consists in its following more closely, than perhaps any other, the 
fair and adequate meaning of every part of Scripture, without re- 
gard to the niceties of human systems; it is a scriptural comment. 
Its originality is likewise a strong recommendation of it. Every 

art of it is thought out by the author for himself, not borrowed 

rom others. It is not a compilation; it is an original work, in 
which you have the deliberate judgment of a masculine and inde- 
pendent mind, on all the parts of Holy Scripture. Every student 
will understand the value of such a production. Further, it is the 
comment of our own age; furnishing the last interpretations which 
history throws on prophecy, giving the substance of the remarks 
which sound criticism has accumulated from the different branches 
of sacred literature; obviating the chief objections which modern 
annotators have advanced against the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
adapting the instructions of Scripture to the particular circum- 
stances of the times in which we live. It is, again, the work of 
one who was at home in what he did. The faults of method and 
style, which considerably detract from some of his other writings, 
are less apparent here, where he had only to follow the order of 
thought in the sacred book itself; whilst all his powers and attain- 
ments had their full scope. It was the very undertaking which re- 
quired, less than any other work, what he did not possess, and de- 
manded more than any other, what he did—it required matured 
knowledge of Scripture, skill as a textuary, sterling honesty, a 
firm grasp of truth, unfeigned submission of mind to every part of 
the inspired records, unparalleled diligence and perseverance; and 
these were the very characteristics of the man. When to these 
particulars it is added that he lived to superintend four editions, 
each enriched with much new and important matter, and had been 
engaged above three years in a new one, in which, for the fifth 
time, he had nearly completed a most laborious revision of the 
whole work, we must, at least, allow iis extraordinary importance. 
Accordingly, the success of it has been rapidly and steadily in- 
creasing from the first; not only in our own country, but wherever 
the English language is known. It will soon be in the hands of 
all careful students of the holy volume; whether in the first in- 
stance, they agree with him in his chief sentiments or not. Nor 
will the time be distant, when, the passing controversies of the 
day having been forgotten, this prodigious work will be almost 
universally confessed, in the protestant churches, to be one of the 
most sound and instructive comments of our own or any other 
age. It should be part of a student’s constant reading; to turn 
to a few controversial passages, can afford no fair criterion of its 
merit. I can safely say that, after regularly consulting it for 
above five-and-twenty years, it rises continually in my esteem.” 

In reference to Mr. Scott’s private character, we find the fol- 
lewing remarks on his extraordinary diligence: 
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“ He was always at work, always busy, always redeeming time; 
yet never ina hurry. His heart was given up to his pursuits; he 
was naturally of a studious turn; and his labour was his delight. 

He gradually acquired the habit of abstracting his mind from 
sensible objects, and concentrating all his thoughts on the particu- 
lar topic before him; so that he lived, in fact, twice the time that 
most other students do, in the same number of years. He had an 
iron-strength of constitution to support this. And, for five or six- 
and-forty years, he studied eight or ten hours a-day, and frequent- 
ly tw elve or fourteen, except when interrupted by sickness. His 
relaxations of mind were often equal to the diligence of most other 
persons. But it was not merely incessant labour which distin- 
guished this remarkable man: but incessant labour directed to 
what was useful and important. He was always bent on his pro- 
yer work. He was not merely studious, but studious of what was 
immediately useful. He was not a desultory reader, attracted by 
every nov elty, and wasting his time on inferior topics, or authors 
of le3s moment: but a reader of what was solid and appropriate, and 
directly subservient to the great subject in hand. He was from an 
early age; almost entirely self-taught. He had little aid from 
masters, small means for the purchase of books, and scarcely any 
access to great collections. A few first-rate works formed his li- 
brary, and these he thoroughly mastered. He never remitted his 
exertions in improving his works. After thirty-three years be- 
stowed on his Comment, he was as assiduous in revising it as 
when he first began. The marginal references cost iim seven years 
of labour. 

“In his domestic circle, his character was most exemplary. No 
blot ever stained his name. A disinterestedness and unbending 
integrity, in the midst of many difficulties, so raised him in the es- 
teem of all who knew him, as greatly to honour and commend the 
Gospel he professed. He was also an excellent father of a family. 
What he appeared in his preaching and writings, that he was 
amongst his children and servants. He did not neglect his pri- 
vate duties on the ground of public engagements; but he carried 
his religion into his house, and placed betore his family the doc- 
trines he taught, embodied in his own evident uprightness of con- 
duct. ‘This determination and consistency in personal religion in- 
structed his children better than a thousand set lessons, He did 
not inculcate certain doctrines merely, or talk against covetous- 
ness, and the love of the world, or insist on the “public duties of 
the sabbath, or support family prayer whilst the bent of his conver- 
sation was worldly, his temper selfish, his own habits indulgent, and 
his vanity or ambition manifest under the thin guise of a religious 
phraseology—but he exhibited to his household a holy and amiable 
pattern of true piety— he was a man of God: imperfect indeed, 
but consistent and sincere. Accordingly, all his children became, 
by the Divine mercy, his comfort and honour during life, anu now 
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remain to call him blessed, and hand down his example to another 
generation.” 

A note of Mr. Wilson’s, on this part of Mr. Scott’s character, 
evinces a just conception of the superiority of practice over pre- 
cept. 

«| believe,” says he, “it will be commonly found that the gene- 
ral behaviour and conversation of parents more impress the minds 
of the young, than formal imstructions do. When you address 
children directly their minds recoil; but their own shrewd observa- 
tions on what they see done, or hear said, by you to others—on 
the estimate you form of things—on the governing principles of 
your conduct—sink deep into their memories, and constitute the 
far most effective part of education.” 

“A spirit of prayer and devotion was, further, a conspicuous 
ornament of his character. He lived ‘near to God.’ _ Interces- 
sory prayer was his delight. He was accustomed in his family 
devotions to intercede earnestly for the whole church, for the go- 
vernment of his country,* for the ministers of religion, for those 
preparing for the sacred office, for schools and universities, for the 
different nations of Christendom, for the Heathen and Jews, and 
for all religious institutions; varying his supplications as circum- 
stances seemed to dictate. On these occasions his deep humility 
of mind, and his zeal for the glory of his Saviour, were very affect- 
ing and edifying to those who were present. He seemed like the 
aged saint filled with the love of God and man, and supplicating 
for the whole human race. More especially, he had for thirty 
years been constantly imploring of God that he would open some 
way for the conversion of the world, and the revival of genuine 
Christianity at home, before he saw any By ee means for the 
accomplishment of his desires; and when the Bible and Missionary 
institutions were begun, his thanksgivings abounded.” 

“I close,” says Mr. Wilson, “this review of his character by 
noticing the gradual but regular advances which he made in every 
branch of rea! godliness, and especially in overcoming his consti- 
tutional failings. ‘This is, after all, the best test of Christian sin- 
cerity. A man may profess almost any principles, or hold any 
kind of conduct, for a time; but to continue a holy self-denying 
course of consistent and growing piety, to extend this honestly to 
every branch of our duty, to resist and struggle against the tem- 
pers and dispositions to which we are naturally most prone—this 
marks a divine change of heart, and stamps the genuine believer 
in the Gospel of Christ. And such was the individual whom we 





* Among the works of Mr. Scott which more particularly proved his affec- 
tionate attachment to the British constituticn in church and state, were 
his “* Answer to Paine;”’ his ** Rights of God;” and his ‘* Doetrine of civil 
Government.”’ 
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are considering. His failings lay on the side of roughness and 
severity of temper, pride of intellect, and confidence in his own 
powers: but from the time when be first obeyed the truth of the 
Gospel, he set himself to struggle against these and every other 
evil tendency; he studied self-control; he aimed at those graces 
which were most difficult to nature; he employed all the motives 
of the Gospel to assist him in the contest; and he gradually so in- 
creased in habitual mildness, humility, and tenderness for others, 
as to become exemplary for these virtues, as he had long been for 
the opposite ones of religious courage, firmness, and determina- 
tion. I can most truly say, that, during an acquaintance which 
afterwards ripened into a filial affection of about twenty-Eve years, 
I scarcely ever saw an instance of more evident growth in real 
obedience, real love to God and man, real victory over natural in- 
firmities, in a word, real christian holiness. In the latter years of 
his life he was obviously ripening for heaven. ‘He had fought a 
good fight, he had finished his course, he had kept the faith;’ and 
now in ‘a full age,’ his genuine humility before God, his joy in 
Christ Jesus, his holy zeal for the diffusion of the Gospel, his ten- 
der affection to his family and all around, his resignation to the 
will of his Heavenly Father, and his exclusive trust in the merits 
and grace of his Saviour, seemed to leave nothing to be done, but 
for the stroke of death to bring him ‘ to his grave, like as a shock 
of corn cometh in its season.’ ” 

Our limits will only permit us to refer to the ten pages (proba- 
bly the most valuable and edifying of this little volume) in which 
the preacher records the mingled expressions of triumphant confi- 
dence, and profound humility, with which his departed friend 
waited the approach of death. In the midst of much of that well- 
founded hope, and strong consolation, which might be expected in 
such a case, there is yet observable such a holy and chastened so- 
lemnity of mind, arising from a deep sense of the evil of sin, and 
the terrors of the Lord, as irresistibly recal to our minds that 
passage of Scripture, “ If the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” We are no friends to 
the exhibition of an undue elevation of spirit, under such awful 
circumstances as the approach of death, though it be even the 
death of the believer; and feel more or less of doubt and distrust 
when persons, however fair or decent their previous carriage may 
have been, hardly evince a single fear at the contemplation of a 
conftict which, after all, must be terrible to flesh and sense. We 
remember to have heard that, when a member of a certain con- 
gregation was once boasting to his minister that he had not felt a 
doubt or a fear for thirty years, his pastor replied, “ ‘Then, sir, give 
me leave to doubt and fear for you.,—We read and hear occasion- 
ally of convicts going to their execution with what we must con- 
sider the excess of effrontery, rather than the exhibition of a peni- 
tent and Christian spirit; and knowing how easy a thing it is to 
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excite the animal affections, where the heart has never been sof- 
tened, and much less changed, we cannot but recommend to those 
worthy persons who, from the purest motives, and with the best 
designs, undertake the task of attending convicted criminals, that 
they would teach the Gospel through the medium of the law, and 
seek to excite a salutary fear rather than a delirious joy; that they 
would foster the feelings of sorrow anc self-abasement, rather than 
the secure expectation of mercy; and that they would humble the 
sinner, before they exalt the Saviour. We believe that, for want 
of attention to these fundamental particulars, many unhappy men 
have been sent out of the world with Psalms in their mouths, but 
without grace in their hearts. ‘Their instructors appear to have 
begun at the wrong end of the Christian economy; and their dis- 
ciples have been rather buoyed up with unwarranted hopes of fu- 
ture happiness, than soberly and savingly taught that one tear of 
real contrition is worth more than all the unsafe and unhallowed 
excitements of mere enthusiasm. 

In these cautionary remarks, we by no means intend to cast a 
doubt upon all, or even a majority of those cases of late repentance 
which are continually presented to our attention: much less to de- 
preciate, in the remotest degree, either the fulness or freeness of 
that provision of mercy which is laid up in the Saviour, even for 
the chief of sinners. But we are still of opinion, that too much 
care can hardly be taken in matters of this nature, where a mis- 
take, once made, is a mistake for eternity; and we think that more 
hope may fairly be indulged, upon Christian principles, of those 
cases where the heart is renovated by a searching conviction of 
sin, than where the unskilful administration of spiritual cordials 
produces a temporary and seeming relief, without touching the 
seat of the disease. 

In deducing the practical uses from this life and death, we 
find the following ‘colton address to the professors of religion in 
general: 

“You may possibly agree, in general, in the commendations 
bestowed on the labours of an apostle; on his tranquil faith—his 
unwearied sufferings—his holy triumph. You may even acquiesce 
in much of what I have said on the Christian virtues of the emi- 
nent person whose departure we have been considering; and yet, 
in your own habitual character, you may be almost the exact re- 
verse of both. Permit me then to speak to you with affectionate 
boldness. You are, in fact, not repenting truly of sin, nor 
turning with your whole heart to God in Christ Jesus. You have 
never asked, seriously, the great question, ‘ What must I do to 
be saved?’ You have never felt yourselves as sinners condemned 
by the holy law, nor have you come to the promises of the Gospel 
to ‘receive the reconciliation? In other words, you have never 
entered on the Christian combat, nor begun the Christian race. 
Let me then urge you to this momentous duty. Awake, lL entreat 
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you, from the lethargy of a merely external Christianity, or the 
dream of a worldly-trifling self-indulgent life, and call upon your 
God for the blessings of his grace. ‘Now is the accepted time; 
now is the day of salvation.’ Jesus Christ is ‘the way, the truth, 
and the life.2 ‘He is able to save to the uttermost all who come 
unto God by him.’ Implore of him the gift of his Holy Spirit, to 
teach, enlighten, strengthen, and sanctify you. It is not in your 
own wiedom or power, “but 3 in His, that you can succeed in this vast 
undertaking. ‘ Work out your own vaivatiins with fear and trem- 
bling,’ remembering that ‘it is God? who alone can ‘ work in you 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.? Begin the good fight of 
faith, and enter the heavenly race, by deep contrition for sin, and 
humble trust in the merits of the sacrifice of Christ, by a holy de- 
termination to renounce the service of Satan and the world, and to 
wage war witn them all your future life. Go on afterwards b 
constant prayer, jealous watchfulness, diligent study of the Scrip- 
tures, determined resistance to temptation, a holy use of the word 
and sacraments; sincere love to God and man, and. activity in every 
good word and work. But, to this end, keep the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints, place all your hopes on the atonement of your 
Saviour, do every thing in dependence on his Holy Spirit, ascribe 
all your salvation to his mercy and grace: and, oh, let the animat- 
ing language of the apostle in the text, and the exatnple of our late 
venerated friend, invite, yea, urge you to comply with this exhor- 
tation. We must all repent, or “perish, We must fight against 
our spiritual enemies, or be vanquished. We must win the crown 
of lalbteoeanenn, or have our portion with the lost. There is no 
middle course. Religion is not an incidental matter, which may 
be done at any listless moment. It is the first of all concerns. It 
is a combat, it is a race, which demands all our attention, all our 
earnestness, all our exertions, all our powers and efforts ‘of body 
and soul. Hear, as it were, the voice of the blessed saint, now 
departed, exciting you from the grave to enter on the warfare 
which he has accomplished, and pursue that prize which he has 
obtained: and may God grant that not one po may decline the 
animating call, but that we may all, with one consent, yield our- 
selves now at length to the voice of conscience and the authority 
of truth!”’ 





Art. [1V.—Memvirs of Mr. Stewart, the celebrated Pedestrian. 


Mr. Stew art, generally known by the designation of “ walking 
Stewart,” died in London, on the 20th February, 1892. This 
most extraordinary, eccentric, atomical Philosopher, was born in 
Bond-Street, and ‘originally educated at the Charter-house. In 
the year 1763 he was sent out a writer to Madras, on the inter- 
est of the late Lord Bute. He was employed as Secretary to the 
Nabob of Arcot, and expended a large sum in giving official enter- 
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tainments by order of his master. Within two years after his 
arrival in India, at the age of about 18, Le determined on the 
very singular measure of leaving his situation in the ( ompany’s 
service, im gp as a reason that he was resolved to travel, the 
amor videndi being irresistible—that he would see, if he could, 
the whole world—that he would unlearn all he had learned— 
that he would become an Automathes, think and act for himself. 
In pursuance of this resolution, he addressed a letter to the Court 
of Directors, which, from its juvenile insolence and audacity, 1s 
preserved on their records to this day; in which he tells them he 
was born for nobler pursuits, and higher attainments, than to be 
a copier of invoices and bills of lading to a company of grocers, 
haberdashers, and cheesemongers. Within a few weeks after 
writing this unique epistle, he took his leave a la sourdine of the 
Presidency, and began his premier pas of his pedestrian long life 
—some of his friends lamenting his abrupt departure, and think- 
ing he might be involved in pecuniary difficulties, sent after him, 
begging him to return, and offering him assistance. He replied 
to their invitation that he thanked them, that his resolution was 
taken, that his finances were small, but adequate to his wants. He 
prosecuted his route over Hindostan, and walked to Delivi, to 
Persepolis, and other parts of Persia. He traversed the greater 
part of the Indian Peninsula, visited Abyssinia and Ethiopia, and 
has been present at the latter place at an entertainment of the na- 
tives, who, disregarding sexual distinction, appeared in statu 
nature. He then entered the Carnatic, and became known to the 
then Nabob, who conceived an esteem for him, which eventuall 

in his latter days, became the means of his support, for the Nabob 
appointed him his private Secretary. A few years ago the House 
of Commons, in order to spare Stewart’s feelings, granted him 
15,0001. to pe rani the demands on the Nabob. Quitting the 
Carnatic, he adopted the mad resolution to walk to Seringapatam, 
which he effected: when there, Tippoo, hearing that a European 
had entered his city, ordered him to be immediately arrested. 
‘Lippoo directed him to appear before him at his Durbar. He 
questioned him as to his motive for coming to his kingdom; he 
answered solely a desire to see it. Tippoo told him he must con- 
sider himself as his subject, and as such a military one, and he 
must be enrolled in his army; and that as he appeared a gentleman, 
he would make him, after some tactical instructions, a capt. of 
Sepoys. He became one, and was engaged in several affairs 
against the Mahrattas, and was wounded in the right arm. He 
continued a detenu of Tippoo’s several years, until the late Sir 
James Sibbald, bart., then at Bombay, was appointed by that 
Presidency to settle the terms of peace with Tippoo. Stewart 
availed himself of the opportunity of requesting Sir James to use 
his interest with his highness to procure his release.—This, with 
some difficulty, Sir James Sibbald effected; and Stewart set for- 
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ward to walk to Europe. He crossed the Desert of Arabia, and 
arrived at Marseilles. He walked through the whole kingdom of 
France, through Spain, came to England—left England for Amer- 
ica, through every State of which he walked, as he did through 
Ireland and Scotland. On his return from Ireland he was nearly 
ship-wrecked; and, at the moment of being so, he begged of some 
of the crew, w they survived, to take care of the book he had 
written, and intended to be published, entitled “ Opus Maximum,’ 
a favourite work of his. His corporeal exertions are as above de- 
scribed—his mental powers were commensurate, but of a char- 
acter unique in the extreme, and perhaps without any approxiiLa- 
tion of similitude in the thoughts of any human being. He was 
tout a fait the Atomical Philosopher; his defence and demonstra- 
tion of which singular hypothetical doctrine was so ably defined 
and asserted, that he almost convinced infidelity to become a 
proselyte, for he was completely Magister Verborum, and proved 
in his argument he knew the energy of Verbum tonans. On every 
subject discussed he was fully competent, and evinced a judg- 
ment and comprehension “ Luce durius.” He could speak and 
rationate to conviction on the Encyclopedia; for in every science 
he was au fait. Of the multifarious publications on his “ Doc- 
trine of Atoms,” the writer gives one of the many in his poms 
sion, which delineates the principle on which his data are founded, 
and on which he establishes his theory. ‘This it is:—“ ‘The book 
of Nature. To think means to use the powers of mind, to iden- 
tify self with all nature, and to live in all surrounding being.” 


‘*¢ All matter draws, and to one centre brings; 
Man’s nature chang’d to beast, and beast to Kings.” 


He then adds, “the human body emits every hour, half a 
pound of matter from its mode; which, dispersed over a great ex- 
tent of space, must attach itself to millions of beings, and parti- 
cipate of their sensation, without any consequence from the in- 

terruption of memory, by transmuting from the human body into 
all surrounding being. This fact teaches man how great his in- 
terest in the whole, and how little in the part of self. ‘The igno- 
rance of this truth makes an oyster of the Great Agent of the 
Universe.” Abstruse and recondite as the above may appear, and 
all his writings were unius generis, yet so great was his power in 
maintaining his hypothesis, that he almost reasoned his unbeliev- 
ing hearers into credulity. His conversation on all general sub- 
jects was instructive and entertaining. Nota subject he dilated 
on, however remote from his favorite theme of “Atoms,” but it 
appeared from his treating it that he had made such his only study. 
At the time of Hastings’ trial, speaking on the subject, he said, 
“that to try Mr. Hastings by the narrow rule of Mewm and 7uum, 
was like bringing Alexander the Great to a Quarter Sessions.” 
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Arr. Ve—Law Cases Rymer versus Reece, M. D. 


The trial of this case produced much fun and merriment in the 
court. The plaintiff was a practising surgeon and apothecary at 
Reigate, in Sussex, having been in the year 1780, a surgeon on 
board a man of war, and now enjoying haif pay in that respect. 
In the month of July, 1792, he took out a patent for his Cardiac 
and Nervous Tincture, the basis of which consisted of brandy 
and Madeira, with the maceration of a long list of simples, and 
almost all the spices of Arabia Felix. The prospectus of the 
invention coutained a prodigiously long catalogue of its virtues, 
and the diseases which it was calculated to cure. No less than 
16 diseases, of the most opposite qualities, would give way to its 
sanative influence; it was diaphoretic, a febrifuge, a tonic, a men- 
agouge, a sedative,a cephalic, good for ayepepen. an aperient, asti- 
mulant, a corroborative, an aromatic; in short, it was a panacea 
for all imaginable diseases, incident to the human frame, both 
mental and bodily, in all climates: nay, it was an infallible cure 
for sudden death, In the Gazette of Health, the defendant, who 
was stated to be the proprietor of that work, and a gentleman of 
some celebrity, with reference to the Prophetess Johanna South- 
cote, published a criticism on the plaintiff’s medicine, and the 
empiricism of his prospectus, containing also some observations 
in ridicule of the plaintiff’s assuming the dignity of Esquire.— 
There was a good deal of humour in the criticism, the principal 
object of which appeared to be rather to point out the injurious 
consequence of the plaintiff’s nostrum, if taken in all the diseases 
for which it was held forth as an infallible cure, particularly in 
febrile and inflammatory diseases, than to impute any thing nox- 
ious to the medicine itself, if taken as a tonic in certain cases. 
The plaintiff's patent had long since expired, and of late years 
the sale of his medicine has greatly decreased. 

The Chief Justice permitted evidence to be received, that the 
plaintift’s medicine was used in certain diseases, that being part of 
his allegation in the declaration. 

After this Mr. Scarlett addressed the Jury. He treated the ac- 
tion as one deserving conteiapt and derision. Had we lived to 
this day, and notorious quacks be permitted to bring actions for 
criticisms upon their nostrums? Were men of science to be 
brought before Courts of Justice for ridiculing their empiricism, 
and pointing out to the unwary the hazard of taking their de- 
leterious drugs? This gentleman had sent forth into the world a 
panacea for all disorders of the most opposite symptoms and qua- 
lity, holding out health and vigour to the patient in cases, where 
the medicine might produce sudden death, and was not a man of 
science to be at liberty to detect the imposition, and warn the 
public against the danger they incurred? Such erratic publica- 
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tions were of vast public benefit, because they enabled persons 
who had not access to large medical and scientific libraries, to 
detect fraud and impositions.—The supposed libel was nothing 
more than a fair criticism upon the plaintiff’s quackery, and if it 
was mixed with a little ridicuie, it was the more likely to be 
salutary in its effect. In this pointof view the case fell precisely 
within the rule laid down by Lord Ellenborough in Sir John Carr, 

v. Hood; in which the plaintiff was ridiculed as the jaunting car. 
In that case a witness was called to prove, that in consequence of 
reading a criticism in the Edinburgh Review, upon the plaintiff’s 
book, he .e had declined reading his w works, upon which the learned 
Judge congratulated him upon the escape he had had, and he told 
him, that he was thebetter for it. So in this case, how many peo- 
ple must be the better for not taking the plaintiff’s nostrum, in 
consequence of the warning voice of the defendant. 

The plaintiff professed to cure no less than sixteen mortal dis- 
eases, by the all powerful influence of his tincture; and amongst 
its other virtues it was calculated to cure timidity! Would that, 
if such was its virtues, the plaintiff would be good enough to ship 
off a cargo of his medicine to the kingdom of Naples, and inspire 
its inhabitants to the vigorous assertion of its political rights. 
On this occasion he could not refrain from relating a story of the 
celebrated Dr. Solomon who amassed an immense fortune by his 
Balm of Gilead, which he sold at 10s. 6d. a bottle. ‘The Doctor 
had shipped a cargo of it for America, estimating each bottle at 
one shilling, in order to evade the duty. The custom-house offi- 
cer suspecting that this was the Doctor’s object, and that the medi- 
cine was worth a great deal more, made a seizure of the cargo, 
and the Doctor refusing to pay the duty, he said he would let the 
office have the cargo, ata shilling a bottle and the officer accor- 
dingly took it. The Doctor then shipped another anda larger car- 
go, and the same consequence followed, the officer taking the car- 
go at a shilling a bottle. He immediately opened a warehouse 
himself for the sale of Dr. Solomon’s Balm of Gilead, but finding 
that he could not sell it for half a guinea a bottle, began to suspect 
that it was not worth so much; and upon a communication with 
the Doctor, he confessed the fact, and boasted that the officer 
could not sell it, for that he, the Doctor, could, by his advertise- 
ments, declare that it was not genuine; adding, that he was ver 
well paid for his medicine ata shilling a bottle, for that all the 
medicine he had made did not cost more than two puncheons of 
rum; by which he had amassed an immense fortune and purchas- 
ed a large estate. Were quacks, therefore, to continue their im- 
positions on the public with impunity, and were men of science 
to be punished for exposing their tricks to ridicule? The subject 
of such quackery had been most admirably ridiculed by a celebra- 
ted writer, whose writings became more valuable as they grew 
older. Dr. Goldsmith, in “his Chinese letters, speaking of quacks, 
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said, “ When I consider the assiduity of the profession, their be- 
nevolence amazes me. They not enki in general give their medi- 
cines for half value, but use the most persuasive remonstrances to 
induce the sick to come and be cured.—Surely there must be 
something strangely obstinate in an English patient, who refuses 
so much health upon such easy terms! Does he take a pride in 
being bloated with a dropsy? ‘Does he find pleasure in the alter- 
nation of an intermittent fever, or feel as much satisfaction in 
nursing up his gout, as he found pleasvre in acquiring it? He 
must; otherwise he would never reject such repeated assurances 
of instant relief. What can be more convincing than the manner 
in which the sick are invited to be well? The Doctor first begs 
the most earnest attention of the public to what he is going to 
propose; he solemnly affirms the pill was never found to want 
success; he produces a list of those who have been rescued from 
the grave by taking it. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there are 
many here who now and then think proper to be sick! Only sick! 
did | say? ‘There are some who even think proper to die! Yes, 
by the head of Confucius they die, though they might have pur- 
chased the health-restoring specific for half a crown ‘at every cor- 
ner.” Would the Jury then, in the present case, give the plain- 
tiff a verdict for that which was but a legitimate exposure of his 
awe by without malice or any ill intention imputable to the de- 
endantr 
The Jury immediately interposed, and expressed themselves 
satisfied; they found a verdict for the defendant. 





Arr. VI.— 4 View of the Structure, Functions, and Disorders of 
the Stomach, and Alimentary Organs of the Human Body. 
With Physiological Observations and Remarks upon the Qua- 
lities and Effects of Food and Fermented Liquors. By Txo- 
MAS Hare, F. L.S. &e. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London. Longman and Co. 182i. Pp. 300. 8vo. 


Tiperivs used to ridicule those, who, after having attained the 
age of thirty, could still find occasion to inquire what was nox- 
ious or salutary for their constitution. Yet eighteen centuries 
have since glided on, and the same questions are still asked by 
persons even of sixty. It is difficult, indeed, to explain the causes 
of that neglect which has gradually erased physiology and dietetics 
from the catalogue of general studies. The construction of man, 

and the influence of physical and moral agents upon his frame, 
once formed the most interesting branch of the contemplations of 

a philosopher. It was the volume he delighted to open; the fa- 
vourite sphere of his conjectures; the most frequent subject of his 
observation. In this school, the legislators of antiquity acquired 
the rudiments of their science; and, unbiassed by the tumultuous 
wishes or momentary opinions of the circle in which they moved, 
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it was on this basis that they endeavoured to erect their decrees. 
Even in the poetry of Homer may be traced an abundant vein of 
medical knowledge; and the minute narrative of the plague at 
Athens bears ample testimony to the proficiency of Thucydides. 
The pages of Aristotle and of Plato, too, are deeply tinged with 
information of this kind; it is a copious source of their illustrations 
and phraseology, and often an immediate topic of their delinea- 
tion. The former has lavished on it all the acuteness of his pe- 
netration, all the boldness of his theory; and the latter has diifu- 
sed over the rocky ground of anatomy, the sunshine, the verdure, 
and the flowers of his brilliant imagination. Lucretius pursues 
the mystery of animal life into its most obscure recesses; and Cel- 
sus, the benefactor of the healing art, is thought by some to have 
been directed towards it merely by a liberal curiosity, and never 
to have walked in the paths of practice. In later periods, the 
list is greatly multipled of eminent literati, who, though totally 
unconnected with the profession, have yet assiduously laboured in 
its mines, and extracted the most valuable ores; indeed the medi- 
cal writings of the ancients were probably the earliest which en- 
gaged the attention of modern Europe. ‘The most remarkable 
authors of the two last centuries appear to have drunk largely 
from this fountain; to these documents they resorted for evidence 
of the attributes of the Deity, the object and destination of our 
being, and the nature of human obligations; and it seems as if 
the physicians of those times had quitted their own territory to 
wander amidst more captivating scenes, while the votaries of ge- 
neral learning were eager to take possession of a domain thus va- 
cated by its original iakabitants. 

In that Encyclopedia of admirable sayings, the Life of Johnson, 
Boswell has recorded a happy sentence addressed to him by a 
lady: “Ma foi, monsieur, notre bonheur depend de la fagon que 
notre sang circuit.” The spirit of this remark has occurred to 
thousands, although it has seldom been so fairly embodied. If it 
be just, how can it have happened that the natural history of man 
is at present resigned to a separate class of inquirers, whose lei- 
sure or inclination is rarely sufficient to examine its diversified 
ramifications? The empire of health over every thought, action, 
station, and feeling, might alone arrest the most earnest conside- 
ration of every intelligent mind; but its views do not terminate 
here; it involves an extensive reference to our leading interests; 
it tends to solve the most complicated problems of society, 
the formation of laws, the regulations of police, the deci- 
sions of criminal jurisprudence, population, mortality, net to men- 
tion some other topics, important when weighed alone, but which 
would shrink into insignificance at the side of such companions. 
As it is, we devote years to studies, which may seldom or never 
affect our persons; the old sciences are embraced with unceasing 
attachment, and new ones are warmed into existence; while the 
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nature of our present condition, an investigation only inferior to 
anticipations of a future one, is condemned to become an article 
of merchandize, is confined to the narrow retirement of the hos- 
pital, the lecture-room, the apothecary’s shop; so that, in the em- 
phatic words of Haller, there are men who learn the system of 
the world, and die in ignorance of themselves. 

We have not forgotten our author. The comprehensive, easy, 
and elegant manner in which he has executed his design, suggest- 
ed an obvious regret that the encouragement afforded to such un- 
dertakings is usually so limited. He could not have selected 
from the whole range of nature a single topic of importance so 
universal. Some parts of the body possess comparatively few 
claims on common notice; and there are many diseases which 
thousands may confidently hope to escape; but small, indeed, is 
the number of those who can boast, through life, an exemption 
from the various results of disordered digestion, misfortunes which 
are probably destined to a still wider extension through the in- 
creasing growth of manufactures, and the prevalence of sedentary 
occupations. John Hunter imagined the “stomach to be even 
the centre of vital energy;’’ but it no longer needs an assertor of 
its rights. It is at length recognized in good society; it is rising 
into fashion; and, after having long maintained an unequal contest 
with the humours and the nerves, it seems to have achieved a per- 
manent victory unless, indeed, the liver should gradually collect 
its scattered partizans from the east and the west, and, in ano- 
ther generation, carry the citadel of health by storm. 

Writers do not commonly perform more than the promise of 
their title page; but we have been agreeably surprised by the dis- 
covery of many useful and curious particulars which are hardly 
included under the denomination of the present work. One 
caus® of this may be, that Mr. Hare is entirely free from pedantry 
and pretension; there is no ostentation of self; no obtrusion of 
the author at the expense of the subject; none of that illiberal 
sarcasm, which undermines the palace of another, in order to 
erect on the site a hovel, to be called its own. Although his opi- 
nions are sometimes new, and always ingenious, he drops no se- 
ductive intimations of the increasing success of his treatment; 
no regiment of vigorous patients is drawn up to command our ad- 
miration; he makes no mysterious allusions to points of practice 
only communicable in person, and too subtile, too delicate, to be 
insinuated through vulgar letter-press. We are not acquainted 
with many modern medical works in our own language, compos- 
ed on the same broad plan, or which exhibit so much material in 
a form so concentrated; not that any complaint can be made of a 
scanty supply of essays on digestion, or indigestion, but that, in 
reality, no single one occurs to our recollection, which comprises 


so neatly, not only the natural and morbid history of the alimen- 
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tary system, but embraces also the remedies of its depraved, and 
the diet of its healthy, condition. 

After premising some remarks on the sympathy between the 
stomach and the brain, the author commences his progress through 
the history of the alimentary canal, with an account of the mouth 
and its apparatus. 

«The saliva takes its name from the saline taste and qualities 
which it possesses; and its degree of saltness depends wholly up- 
on the state of the stomach. Ina general way, we are not aware 
of it, from its constant presence; but unusual fasting, hunger from 
too rapid digestion, and an increased secretion from a relaxed 
state of the system, as in paralysis, all render it sufficiently evi- 
dent.—The healthful condition of this most important secretion, 
is not only of the highest moment to the animal economy at large, 
but the saliva is often a medium for transferring diseases of 
various kinds, as is sufficiently instanced in the bite of a rabid 
animal, in the reprehensible and offensive practice of nurses tast- 
ing the food of children, and even the transfer of metallic in- 
fluence.” 

We omit the instances adduced, as to this last fact, which are, 
however, deserving of perusal, and pass to matter more practical. 

“The earthy matter which is, at all times, held in solution by 
the saliva, not only shows itself in combination with animal gluten 
upon the teeth, but on some occasions it forms a distinct calculous 
concretion in the duct of the parotid, and other glands. A small 
deposition once established, furnishes a point for the more rapid 
attraction of that which is afterwards contained in the fluid; and 
in this manner the duct has been blocked up, and the saliva 
thrown out of its course, giving rise to fistulary ulcerations. Er- 
rors of diet seem to influence this morbid supply of earthy mat- 
ter to the salivary secretion, as much as constitutional peculiari- 
ties. 
“We know that an earthy residuum succeeds the putrefactive 
fermentation of animal matter; and I conceive that the fermenta- 
tion effected, or at least promoted, upon animal food in the sto- 
mach, by saliva from the mouth and from the pancreas, and where- 
by it is resolved into new elements, may cause an undue degree 
of earthy matter to be formed where animal food is used too largely. 
It is undoubtedly used by far too largely with indiscriminate eaters; 
and even the most moderate use more than nature demands for 
the general purpose of life. 

“TI believe the formation of calculi of all descriptions to be es- 
pecially promoted by such habits of body and habits of life as 
favour a morbid fermentation in the stomach; and, above all, by 
the acidifying qualities of fermented liquors and acescent food; 
and that the circulating mass may thus become charged with an 
undue proportion of earthy matter, which, through the medium of 
secernment, is detained in the reservoir of that particular gland, 
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whose secretion possesses the greatest chemical affinity for it. 
The smallest conceivable portion, having thus been deposited, fur- 
nishes a nucleus for the attraction and deposition of repeated 
laminee, as is particularly instanced in that from the kidneys in 
their own ventricles, and in the urinary bladder. Gall-stones 
seein little more than indurated bile, which, for want of energy 
in iis secerning organ the liver, and dilution of itself, has partially 
coagulated; each body of coagulum, no matter how small, furnish- 
ing a necleus for subsequent accessions. 

“arthy concretions from the lungs, and from the salivary 
glands, have no determinate figure, nor even an approach to it. 
They are constituted, like the concretions alluded to, of amor- 
phous lime, more commonly combined with the phosphoric than 
any other acid; and this circumstance alone shows an essential 
difference between the natural arrangements of health and dis- 
ease; for the provident ordinations of divine wisdom appear to 
have assigned its own particular and characteristic figure to every 
species of matter, howsoever minute, whereby the humblest mol- 
ecules of lime, in the progress of their natural and healthful de- 
position in the animal body, arrange themselves by the same law 
as the gaudiest groups of transparent crystals within a massive 
rock; while under the inftuence of disease, they are shaped only 
by attrition, where surrounded by fluid matter; for example, in 
the kidneys and urinary bladder, after the manner of pebbles by 
the ordinary agency of water.” 

In support of our author’s idea, that excess in animal food may 
contribute to the production of calculous disorders, we may men- 
tion that the uric acid, a superabundance of which is considered 
as the most frequent proximate cause of them, is scarcely to be 
found in any animals whose sustenance is entirely vegetable; and 
that the uric gravel has often been cured by the adoption of a ve- 

etable diet. Yet some singular contrarieties at present exist in 
the history of this malady. Although apparently so frequent an 
offspring of luxurious indulgence, it is ascertained to be more fa- 
miliar with the poorer classes of society than the wealthy; and 
more peculiar to the morning of life than to its declining years. 
The varieties of place and occupation which it seems to select, 
are very curious; to tropical climates it is almost a stranger; at 
Geneva, (says Odier,) nothing is more rare; it very seldom attacks 
the army: and in the navy, where animal food and spirituous li- 
quors are largely consumed, the proportion of such cases is said to 
be only one in seventeen thousand; while in Norfolk the estimate 
rises to one in thirty-eight; and in the British hospitals in general, 
it is as one in three or four hundred. The disease is so common a 
visitor of the neighbourhood of Moscow, that a Russian practi- 
tioner has ret us of his conviction, the Professor Hildebrand 
has operated on some thousands. This abundance is partly im- 
puted to the badness of the water, and by Hildebrand to the num- 
ber of children forsaken or neglected. 
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The throat and organs of ¥ lutition, and the diaphragm, are 
next successfully illustrated, en a very pleasing digression is 
made to the natural history of baba tencion, and cellular tissue, 
and a comparison formed of the ultimate fibre of animal muscle, 
of veg: tables, and of minerals. The following is a portion of this 
engaging inquiry. 

«On examining the extremest fibre of a soft vegetable body, it 
will be found to correspond in its tubulated structure with the ul- 
timate fibre of animal muscle. Many confervee, both of the sea 
and fresh water, which, to the naked eye, appear to be only a 
congeries of minute dense filaments, exhibit in the microscope a 
tubulated structure, furnished with transverse septa, which appa- 
rently constitute an apparatus for the offices of contraction and 
elongation, like a described in the ultimate fibre of avimal mus- 
cle. (Plate 1, Fig. 6.) The fibrille of numerous parasitic 
fungi, which also appear dense to the unassisted sight, are 
demonstrated by the microscope to be tubular, and very com- 
monly furnished with spheroidal processes, which probably are 
glands. (Plate 1, Fig. 7.) Beyond those hollow fibres, none are 
fo be traced which seem impervious. 

«Thus, it appears that the ultimate fibre of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, is constituted by a tube adapted to exercise 
the especial functions of contractibility and relaxation, upon the 
communication of a stimulus from an exciting cause. Whoever 
is attached to vegetable physiology, will readi ly call to mind those 
modifications of muscular action, which are so conspicuous in 
Mimosa pudica, Diorwa muscipula, and Stylidium globosum., 

“The medulla of plants bears a very considerable analogy to 
the spinal marrow of animals; andif, according to Mr. Lindsay, 
it is to be demonstrated in the leaf stalk of the sensitive plant as 
the seat of irritability, (and in coincidence with Sir James E:iward 
Smith, [ cannot ‘see any thing to invalidate the idea,”) the medium 
through which an exciting impulse i is conveyed to the vegetable 
muscular fibre, resembles str ictly that of the animal economy. 

“A plant which has been removed from one spot to another, 
droops through relaxation of its muscular apparatus, which has 
lost the stimulus usually supplied to it, until the gaseous and nu- 
tritive constituents of the new soil shal! have assimilated with its 
circulating fluids. But as soon as the plant is capable of absorb- 
ing moisture and nutritive matter from the soil, the necessary de- 
eree of stimulus is communicated to its muscular fibre, which 
contracting, gives the same air of vigour to the refreshed vegeta- 
ble, as food and drink commu nicate to the fatigued animal. 

“ Smoothness, rotundity, and gentle undulation of outline, are 
characteristic of perfection in animals; and in vegetables, the same 
qualities are to be remarked ina lower gradation, until existence 
is on the wane: but in the aged man, and in the aged tree, these 
attributes begin to disappear, and, giving way to angularity and 
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harshness of outline, a step is made towards that inorganic king- 
dom with which they are about to be assimilated, for the purpose 
of contributing to the nutrition of their own species in after ge- 
nerations.” 

The stomach, the intestinal canal, the liver, spleen, pancreas, 
and absorbent system, are successively discussed; the narrative 
is not disguised by a technical dress, and is relieved from the mo- 
notony of detail by anecdotes and allusions, both entertaining and 
explanatory. _ 

We gradually arrive at a subject as important as it is myste- 
rious, and equally interesting to the naturalist, the moralist, and 
the physician, the reciprocal sympathies existing between the brain 
and the alimentary organs. 

«The stomach, and all the organs which have been described 
as concerned in the digestive process, are profusely furnished 
with nerves, not only in the form of branches, but of the most 
intricate plexuses and ganglions; by which means they connect 
themselves with that great continuation of the brain, which is cal- 
led the spinal marrow; and for the protection of which nature 
has provided a strong articulated pillar of bone, commonly dis- 
tinguished as the spine; and there is, moreover, a direct commu- 
nication with the brain by delicate ramifications of its substance, 
independently of the spinal marrow.”— 

“That the nervous system is especially concerned in the pro- 
cess of digestion, attentive observation is sufficient to establish; 
and in proportion as the nervous system has difficulties to contend 
with, is the process of digestion imperfect. Difficulties may be 
opposed to the due exercise of nervous influence by imprudence 
in the use of unsuitable aliment; by the casual accession of men- 
tal disturbances in all their varieties; and by bodily disorders, 
whether arising from irregularities of habit or lead injury.’— 

“We know that sudden intelligence, which alarms or rejoices 
us, or the sudden accession of any powerful impression, makes us 
forget hunger; that a fatigued and hungry horse is suddenly exci- 
ted to complete forgetfulness and activity on hearing the hounds; 
and that he will go through a long chase with alacrity, notwith- 
standing his previous exhaustion. We know, too, that under ex- 
treme mental depression from disease and pain, cheerful society 
will so far awaken our animal spirits, upon some occasions, as to 
lead us into energetic conversation; but it is to be remembered, 
that these excitements are not effected without very considerable 
expense to the constitution, through the exhaustion they after- 
wards occasion; the exhaustion is that of the nervous system, and 
the whole animal economy suffers until the natural tone of the 
nerves is restored.”— 

“The aberrations of intellect occasioned by the unsuitableness 
ef food to constitutional peculiarities, are always in a greater or 
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less degree, of a desponding turn; because the inconvenience to 
the nervous system is of a sedative nature; and while the more 
diffusible effects of fermented liquors exhilarate for a moment, 
the time is not distant when they must in like manner become se- 
dative.” 

The records of medicine abound in facts of this description. 
Vomiting will often arise from a blow upon the head, and nausea 
may be induced by the bare mention or recollection of a disagree- 
able object. Observe the effect of purgatives and emetics upon 
the intellect and the passions; and the dimness of mental sight 
attendant on a full meal. Occasional abstinence thus exerts a 
powerful agency in improving the understanding, and in shar- 
pening the senses; the too notorious Law, in his: younger days, 
would only eat a small piece of chicken, that he might promote 
his fortuue at the gaming-table; and the dinner of Newton, while 
composing his Treatise on Colours, was confined to a little biscuit, 
and a glass of canary. Circumstances which impair the appetite, 

may, in this manner, enlighten the perceptions; and the apoph- 
thegm of Rousseau is too frequently confirmed: “homme qui 
medite est un animal deprave.” We almost wish that Mr. Hare 
had been more diffuse in this department of his work. We should 
not have thought him tedious. The progress of civilization, which 
constantly multiplies artificial pursuits and factitious desires, 
renders the connection between the mind and the body a study of 
daily increasing utility, exclusively of the fascination which is 
peculiar to it. The imagination, the passions, the occupation, so- 
litude, indolence, and luxury, have all their respective impulses 
and re-actions, which, together with the influence of animating ob- 
jects in rekindling the fire of the frame, and of sedentar y habits 
in drying up the springs of happiness, highly deserve to be regis- 
tered and analyzed. 

The nineteenth and twentieth chapters are devoted to an exa- 
mination of the quatites and effects of solid and liquid food. 
They are not wrought out of the compilations of others, but appear 
to be derived from a thorough acquaintance with the philosophy of 
aliment. Some consequences of a disordered state of the alimen- 
tary canal are then reviewed, among which erysipelas and gout 
receive their share of attention. Atmospheric temperature, local 
station, certain habits of life, and scrofula, form the heads of the 
following section; and the work is concluded by four chapters on 
the natural history, diseases, and treatment of the teeth, This 
last is perhaps ene of the most elaborate portions of the treatise. 
It is perspicuous, minute, and discriminating, evidently compos- 
ed con amore. We sincerely recommend it to all our fellow- 
sufferers. Its warnings are invaluable. 
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Art. VII. Some of the Memorable Events and Occurrences in the 
Life of Samus. L. Mrreutt of New York, from 1786 to 1821 


{ Incredible as it may appear, the following memoranda were actually 
published and distributed by the celebrated personage to whom they 
relate. We suspect that he is also the author of another account of 
himself which was inserted several years ago in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, published by Sir Richard Phillips in London. } 


1. Returns from Europe with the Diploma of M. D. from Edin- 
burgh, obtained in i786, after having been initiated into the 
mysteries of Freemasonry, in the Latin Lodge of the Roman Eagle, 
by the famous Joannes Bruno, 1787. 

2. Visits Saratoga Springs while surrounded bv the forest, and 
ascertains experimentally, that the gas extricated from the water 
was fixed air, with the power to extinguish flame, destroy the life 
of breathing animals, &c. 1787. 

5. Receives the degree of A. M. honorary from Columbia 
College, 1788. 

4. Attends the treaty at Fort Schuyler, by which the Mingoes 
or Five Nations of Indians, sold the great Western District to the 
people of New York,and subscribed the deeds asa witness, 1788. 
Receives personal names. from the Oneidas and Onondagas. 

5. Goes to Lower Canada, during Lord Dorchester’s adminis- 
tration, and sees, among other eminent men, William Smith, the 
historian of New York, Feb. 1789. 

6. Member of the New York Legislature, as an assemblyman 
for his place of nativity, Queens county, with Messrs. Schenck and 
Lawrence, April, 1790. 

7. Member of the American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia, Feb. 1791. 

8. Secretary of the Society for promoting Agriculture, Arts 
and Manufactures in New York, Feb. 1791. Delivers the annual 
Oration in the Senate Chamber of the ancient City Hall, before 
the removal of the goverment to Albany. 

9. Interests himself in procuring a statute to be enacted, for 
enabling the Regents of the University to establish a College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, March, 1791. 

10. Exerts himself to form a library in the town upon Long 
Island where he was born, under the name of the * North Hemp- 
stead Library Association;” which still subsists and improves, 
1791. 

11. Captain of a company of Light Infantry, commissioned by 
G eorge Clinton, Oct. 1791. 

12. Professor of Chemistry, Natural History, and Agriculture, 

in Columbia College, where he first taught the reformed Chemis- 
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try of the French June, 1792; under the influence and by the so- 
licitation of his quondam preceptor, Samuel Bard, then a leading 
Trustee. 

13, Foreign associate of the Royal Society of Arts and Scien- 
ces at Cape Francoise (since destroyed), Dec. 1782. 

14. Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Jan. 1793. 

15. Pronounces the Oration to the Tammany Society, in the 
old Presbyterian Church in Wall street, May 12, 1794. 

16. Exhibits at full length ina printed Essay, the actual state 
of learning in Columbia College, 1794. 

17. Physician of the grand hospital in New York, a situation 
in which he acted for more than 20 years; and exerted himself 
during the time in forming its valuable library, April 1, 1796. 

18. Makes a detailed report to the Agricultural Society, of his 
geological and mineralogical observations during a tour performed 
at their request, to the banks of the Hudson, for Coal, &c. Dec. 
1796. A performance respectfully quoted by Count Velney. 

19. Member ofthe Assembly for the city and county of New York 
with Messrs. Fairlie, Hunt, Arcularius, Clinton, Burr, Swartwout, 
Storm, Robins and Warner, April 1797. 

20. Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, held 
at Boston, May 1797. 

21. Attends at Philadelphia as a delegate, the Convention for 
the Abolition of Slavery, June 1797. 

22. Engages with Elihu H. Smith and Edward Miller in a peri- 
odical work, called the Medical Repository, which, after passing 
into other hands, still subsists; being in the progress of the 22d 
volume, 1797. 

23. Carries in a bill enabling Robert R. Livingston, to navigate 
the Hudson River with Steam boats, Feb. 1798. 

24. Corresponding member of the Historical Society of Mass. 
Feb. 1798. 

25. Corresponding member of the Academy of medicine in Phi- 
ladelphia, June 1799. 

26. Delivers the Anniversary Discourse to the assembled citi- 
zens on the National Festival, in the Presbyterian Church, Beek- 
man street, July 4, 1799. 

27. Representative in the 7th Congress of the United States for 
the city of New York, and King’s county, A pril 1800. One ofthe 
managers of the Impeachment against John Pickering. 

28. Honorary member of the Agricultural Society of the Bahama 
Islands, Sept, 1801. 

29. Member ofthe Farmer’s Society at Sandy Spring, Montge- 
mery county, Maryland, Oct. 1801. 

30. Re-elected to the House of Representatives in the 8th Con- 
gress—April 1802, for New York connty—discusses at great length 
the subject of Quarantines, and Health laws. 
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31. Corresponding member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, May, 1802. 

32. Member of the Culpepper Agricultural Society in Virginia, 
Nov. 1802. 

33. Associate of the Medical Society of London, Dec. 1802. 

$4. Corresponding member of the Institution formed in London 
for the Investigating the nature and cure of Cancer, Jan. 1803. 

35, President of an Agricultural Society of Young men in Lan- 
caster county, Penn. Dec. 1803. 

36. Brings up the Report to the House of Representatives, under 
which Lewis and Clark were sent to the Columbia river, and in 
which the country is claimed beyond the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean, as part of Louisiana, Feb. 7, 1804. 

37. Elected to the 9th Congress as Representative from the 
counties of New York, Richmond, and Kings, April, (804. Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of Commerce and Manufactures, 
April, 1804. 

38. Appointed by the Legislature of New York, Senator in the 
Congress of the United States for five years in the place of John 
Armstrong sent as Minister Plenipotentiary to France, Nov. 1804. 
One of the Judges of Samuel Chase, when impeached by the 
House of Representatives. 

39. Honorary member of the Medical Society of South Carolina, 
March, 1805. 

40. Member of the United States Military Philosophical Society, 
Novy. 1805. 

41. Receives a vote of thanks from the inhabitants of New York 
for the success with which he solicited appropriations for fortify- 
ing and wat eg om city, 1806. 

42. Delegate from the County Medical Society of New York, 
to the State Medical Society at Albany, July, 1806, 

43, Corresponding member of the Academy of Arts and Scien- 
ces, Belles Lettres and Commerce at Marseilles, March, 1807. 
Receives from Cathalan, their whole quarantine code, &c. 

44, Professor of Chemistry in the college of Pyhsicians, institu- 
ted by the Regents of the University of New York, April, 1807. 

45. President of the County Medical Society in New York, 
July, 1807; Successor to Nicholas Romayne. 

46. Corresponding member of the Academy of Artsand Sciences 
in Leghorn, January, 1808. 

47. Honorary member of the Orange County Medical Society, 
New York, February, 1808. 

48. Member of the Medical Lyceum of Philadelphia, Feb. 7, 

1808. 

49. Professor of Natural History ; the professorship of chemistry 
having been signed, March, 1808. 

50. Becomes a director ofthe Pheenix Insurance Company, and 
continues so until the time of its dissolution, 1808. 

VOL. INO. V. 55 
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51. Honorary Fellow of the Medical Society of New Hampshire, 
June, 1808. 


52. Corresponding member of the Medical Society of Georgia. 
June, 1808. 

53. Performs, with Robert Fulton, the first voyage in a Steam 
Boat, Aug. 1808. 

54, Corresponding member of the Society for promoting the 
Physical and Natural Sciences in Paris, Nov. 1808. 

55. At the request of the College, delivers a public Mulogy upon 
Professor Rush, one of the most “distinguished of Fredonian citi- 
zens, and his worthy friend. 

56. Trustee of the Public Library for the use of the two Houses 
of Congress, at Washington—1806 to 1809. In this service he 
associated with Baldwin, Adams, Giles, Clay, Randolph,and Dana. 

. Member of the Legislative Assembly of New York, for the 
ae, April, 1809. Associated with Messrs. Farmer, Townsend. 
Prall, Hegeman, Pell, Brouwer, Van Beuren, Anthony and W right. 
Serves on 1 the Joint Committee for exploring the Canal communi- 
cation between the Hudson and the Lakes. 

58. Visits Upper Canada, and describes the Mineralogy of Niaga- 
ra Falls, Summer, 1809. 

59. Inspector of the Election for Charter Officers inthe 5th 
ward of the city of New York, November 21, 1809. Associated 
with Messrs. Barker and Ireland. 

60. Member of the Philo-Medical Society of New York, March 
9, 1810. 

61. A Manager of the Lottery to raise money for improving the 
navigation below Troy and Waterford, for the benefit of Fairfield 
Academy, and other purposes, March 12, 1810. Associated with 
Messrs. Johnson, Kent, Broome, and Dewitt. 

62. Inspector of the Elections of State and National Officers in 
the same place, April 24, 1810. Associated with Messrs. Groshon 
— Dav idson. 

3. Representative for the city of New York, and Richmond and 
Rockland counties, in the eleventh Congress, June 12, 1810. 

64. Representative for New York, Richmond and Rockland 
counties, in the twelvth Congress, June 12, 1811. 

65, Honorary member of the New York state Medical Society 
at Albany, Feb. 2, 1811. 

66. Honorary member of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
at Preston, in England, of which Joha Rudd is President, and R. 
W. Hopkins and Thos. German, Sec’ries, March 4, 1811. 

67. A Professor and trustee of the renovated college of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, April 4, 1811. 

68. Fellow of the Wernerian Natural History Society of Edin- 
burgh, of which Robert Jameson, is President, and Patrick Neill, 
Sec’ ry, April 19, 1811. 

69. Visits West Point, and writes the history of the memorable 
occurrences there, and of the Military Acadamy, May, 1812. 
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70. Visits Harper’s Ferry, and describes the Geology of the 
Scenery where the Potomac and Schenandoah have forced their 
passage through the Blue Mountain, July 4, 1812. 

71. Member of the Royal Academy for the better advancement 
of medicine at Madrid, in Spain, of which the Pro. Preeses is Anto- 
nia Franseri, the Corresponding Secretary, Casmir Ortega, and the 
oe Secretary, Ignatius Lazuriagas, August 3, 1812. 

72. Delivers the anniversary discourse to the Historical Society 
on the Botany of the two Americas, Nov. 1812. 

73. Assists as a member of a committee of gentlemen in pre- 
paring resolves for the adoption of the citizens, expressive of their 
determination to support the war with Great Britian, 18153. 

74. Serves repeatedly on the Grand Juries of the State and the 
United States. 

75. Acts as a commissioner under the Navy Department of the 
United States, for constructing a floating battery, or heavy vessel 
of war, to defend the coasts and harbors of the U. States; associa- 
ted with Messrs. H. Rutgers, Th. Morrison, O. Wolcott, and H. 
Dearborn, as agents; with R. Fulton as engineer, and A. & N. 
Brown as contractors, 1813, °14. 

76. Corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural Science 
in Philadelphia, March 28, 1814, 

77. Honorary member of the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture, whereof Rich’d Peters is president, and James Mease 
secretary, April 12, 1814. 

78. Member of the American Antiquarian Society, held at Wor- 
cester, Mass. whose president is Isaiah Thomas, and secretary, Re- 


joice Newton, June, 1814. 


79. President of the Lyceum of Natural History in New York 
for several years. 

80. Labours jointly with his patriotic neighbours with mattock 
and shovel, in the trenches for several days, to erect fortifications 
against the enemy, 1814. 

81. Acts with Hosack and Williamson in laying the founda- 
tion of a Literary and Philosophical Society in New York, 1815. 

82. Honorary member of the Linnean Society of New England, 
whose meetings are held at Boston; whereof John Davis is Presi- 
dent, and Jacob Bigelow, Secretary, Jan. 28, 1815. 

83. Honorary member of the Berkshire Society for promoting 
agriculture and manufactures, whereof Thomas W. Melville is 
President, and Samuel D. Colt, Secretary, April 1, 1815. 

84. As a member of a Committee, joins his friends in petition- 
ing the Common Council for a grant of the building in the North 
Park for the purpose of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

85. Pronounces a public lecture in explanation of Somnium, or 
Dream as a State different both from wakefulness and Sieep, Nov. 
1815. 


86. Appointed by the Faculty of the New York Hospital to 
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preparea Pharmacopeeia for that institution, together with Valentine 
Seaman, Feb. 1816. 

87. Member of the Vermont Medical Society, of which Calvin 
Deming is Secretary, Oct. 14, 1816. 

88. Member of the Royal Medical Society of Copenhagen, pat- 
ronized by Frederick VI. king of Denmark, &c. and of which Henry 
Schonheider is President, and O. Bang, Secretary, Nov. 14, 1816. 

89. A permanent member of the New York State Medical Soci- 
ety, of which John Stearns is President, and Charles D. Townsend, 
Secretary, Feb. 2, 1817. 

90. Acts as Commissioner under a commission from the chan- 
cery, de lunatico inquirendo, in the case of Don Martin ‘Thompson, 
Envoy Extraordinary from Buenos Ayres, then confined as alunatic 
in the New York Hospital. 

91. Acts as a juror under a commission from the chancery, de 
lunatico inquirendo, in the case of Count Regnaud de St. Jean 
d’Angely, then confined as a lunatic in the New York Hospital. 

92. Acts at various times as an inspector of the election for 
Directors, in the Banks and Insurance Companies, where he had an 
interest. 

93. Makes an excursion to the region watered by the Wall- 
kill, with his friend Silvanus Miller; and at Chester, they and 
their companions succeed in disinterring a mammoth, Aug, 1817. 

94. Joins Captain Partridge and other friends in an excursion 
to the Neversink Hills near Sandy Hook, and aids in correcting 
a dangerous mistake in their altitude, which is in reality not half 
rs great (less than 300 feet) as had been commonly supposed, (600 

eet.) 

95. Corresponding member of the Medical Society of New 
Orleans, of which Dr. Trabuc is Presidenggand Dr. Gerardin, Sec- 
retary, April 28, 1818. 

96. Orator tothe Society for instructing the Deaf and Dumb, in 
the City Hall of New York, before a very numerousand fashion- 
able audience. 

97. Honorary member of the Newtonian Society in Maryland, 
of which Robert J. Zeltz is Correspouding Secretary, June 7, 1818. 

98. Brevet from his Excellency De Witt Clinton, L. L. D. 
Governor of New York, Captain General, &c. for the office of Sur- 
geon General to the Militia of the Commonwealth, Aug. 5, 1818. 

99. Correspouding member of the Academia dei Georgofili at 
Florence, in Italy, whereof Philip Gallizioli is Secretary, and T. 
D. Naoni, Vice President, Nov. 17, 1818. 

100. Makes a Report to the Commanderin Chief, on the Medi- 
cal Aspect of the Militia, which the latter submits to the two houses 
of the Legislature, Feb, 4, 1818. 

10i. Member of the Ceesarian Academy of Naturee Curiosorum 
at Moscow, of which the Emperor Alexander II. is Patron, Prince 
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Obolensky, President, and Gotthell Fischer, and Stephen Manslow, 
Secretaries, Feb. 15, 1819, 

102. Commission from the council of Appointment, as Surgeon. 
General, Feb. 15, 1819. 

103. President of the New York Institution for instructing the 
Deaf and Dumb, whereof Samuel Akerlyis Secretary, May 22,1819. 

104. Vice President of the District Convention which met at 
Philadelphia, for preparing a National Pharmacopeia, whereof 
Thomas Parke was President and Lyman Spalding, Secretary, 
June, 1, 1819. 

105. Honorary member of the Agricultural Society of North 
Carolina, whereof John Branch is President, and Joseph Gales, 
secretary, June 20, 1819. 

106. Honorary member of the Western Museum Society at 
Cincinnati, whereof Daniel Drake is Secretary, July 13, 1819. 

107. Honorary member of the Medical Society for the District 
of Columbia, whereof Henry Hantt is Corresponding Secretary, 
Nov. 20, 1819. 

108. Member of the American Geological Society at New Haven, 
in Connecticut, whereof William Mc Clure is President, and T. 
Dwight, Recording Secretary, Dec. 30, 1819. 

109. President of the Convention which assembled at Washing- 
ton City for the purpose of forming a National Pharmacopeeia, 
whereof Thomas T. Hewson is Secretary, Jan. 1, 1820. 

110. Corresponding member of the Physico-Medical Society at 
New Orleans, whereof Wm. N. Mercer is Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, March 6, 1820. 

111. Professor of Botany and Materia Medica, on a further im- 
provement of the Medical College, by the Regent of the Universi- 
ty, March 22, 1820. 

112. Honorary member of the Tennessee Antiquarian Society 
at Nashville, whereof Francis B. Fogg is Corresponding Secretary, 
March 27, 1820. 

113. Attends the public examination of the Cadets at the Mili- 
tary Academy, on the request of the Secretary at War, June 1820. 

114. Vice President of the New York County Agricultural 
Society, with Commodore Chauncey as President, July 27, 1820. 

115. Sends forth a Circular Epistle to the Officers of the Medi- 
eal Staff, on certain professional objects, Nov. 3, 1820. 

116. Orator for the Agricultural Society at their Semi-anual 
Fair, Nov. 4, 1820. 

117. Honorary member of the Lyceum at Hudson, whereof Eli- 
sha Jenkins is President, and Austin Abbott, Secretary, Feb 1, 
1821. 

118, President of the State Medical Society at Albany, Feb 6, 
1821.. 

119. Honorary member of the New York Nautical Institution 
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and Ship Masters’ Society whereof Samuel C. Reid is President, 
and John Bulkley Secretary, April 9, 1821. 

120. Receives a Splendul Diamond Ring from the Emperor of 
all the Russias, brought by Capt. Josiah Barker, through Mr. Pinck- 
ney the American Charge d’affaires at St. Petersburg, pursuant to 
the requestof the Minister, Count Nesselrode, May 23, 1821. 

121. President of the New York County Medical Society, 
whereof Peter C. Tappen is Secretary, July 4, 1821. 

122. Made Doctor of Laws, by the Allegany College, at Mead- 
ville, Penn. July 4, 1821. 

123. Delivers the annual Oration to the Phi Beta Kappa Socie- 
ty of Union College, Schenectady, July 24, 1821. 

124. Is received a member of the same. 

125. Made a member of the Adelphi Society there. 

126. Gives the public introductory Lecture in the College of 
Physicians, &c. on the Life and Writings of their late President 
Samuel Bard, by appointment of the Trustees, Nov. 5, 1821. 

The principal Portraits of him are the following:—One by Dun- 
lap, in London, when he was quite young; one by Ames, in Al- 
bany; one by Boyle, in Washington; one by James, for Quebec; 
one by Jarvis, for S. L. M. himself; and one by Williams, for 
Boston. Another, done by Jarvis, and presented by him to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, is considered a very fine 
piece. 

A long time ago, Scoles executed a small engraving of him 
from a pencil miniature by Weaver. 

Of Busts—The ingenious Mrs. Platt once took his likeness in 
wax. Afterwards Coffee moulded one in clay. Latterly, Pro- 
fessor B. Dewitt caused one in gypsum to be prepared for the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Thus we see the generous professor has not only immortalized 
himself, but even every lett of every institution in which his 
name has been recorded on its books, besides the Emperor Alex- 
ander 2d, Prince Obolensky‘and Gotthelf Fischer. O! terque, 
quaierque Centum vir! 





Art. VIIL—Letter from Granville Sharp, Esq. to a friend of 
the Abbe de Mably. 


f Mr. Oldschool.—I have seen in former numbers of the Port Folio some 
notices of the late Granville Sharp, and if you think the enclosed letter 
from bitn to a friend of the Abbe de Mably worthy of insertion in the 
Port Folio, itis at your service. Yours, F. 


Old Jewry, 30th December, 1784. 


Dear Sir.—Herewith I send you another copy of my Tract 
en Congregational Courts, &c. that you may present it tothe Abbe 
cle Mably; together with four other copies for any of your other 


/ 5 om 
friends; and you shall be welcome to more for any gentlemen 
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whom you suppose may be likely to give themselves the trouble 
of candidly examining the subject, and of promoting the doctrine, 
if they find it right. 

I forbeh to mention to you that the Abbe de Mably’s Letters 
have been translated into English by a Dutch clergyman at Am- 
sterdam, and were there printed in a small 12mo. volume, with 
an introduction, by the translator, containing very pertinent re- 
marks to guard the American readers against some of the Abbe’s 
opinions which have been advanced without due information, and 
yet allowing him the full merit of his benevolent intentions, and 
good advice in general. 

The letters have also been translated by an English gentleman, 
and printed in an 8vo. volume in London. ‘The English transla- 
tor, Mr. Kent, has added some very judicious and sensible cor- 
rections of the Abbe’s opinions in the true spirited stile of an 
English commentator, who is urged to promote the dignity of 
human nature in other men, by the competent share of it which 
has been cultivated in his own breast. 

According to the Dutch edition, at page 75, the Abbe says 
—in whatever view “I examine the legislation of your republics, 
I cannot discern those relations, which unite the interests, and 
the inclinations of the citizens. I perceive not that harmony 
which preserves all the departments of the state in a kind of 
equilibrium and gives them one common spirit.” 

These desiderata of the worthy Abbe, which he has sought for 
in vain throughout the American constitutions, | am persuaded he 
will very readily discern in the system of frankpledge, which is 
the true bond of fellowship to unite a whole nation in an uniform 
capacity of exerting its will (i. e. the sense of the majority) 
with one common spirit—* that harmony” of just proportions (see 
page 53 of my tract) in the arrangement of the several parts, from 
which the whole must necessarily obtain the most exact equilibrium 
and regularity in the motion of every department, so long as the 
said harmonic proportions are duly maintained by annual re- 
newal! Franukpledge, even under a monarchy, would have the 
same happy effects of peace and safety to the whole community, 
if the prudent regulations of our English « Act of Settlement,” 
in its original state (see “ the claims of the people” sent herewith) 
were added to preserve a due limitation in the executive power. 

Though I have written a book on frankpledge, I may venture to 
commend the system, without fearing the imputation of any un- 
seemly selfishness; because it is only an adoption of mine, and 
not the child of my own conceptions, but includes the wisdom 
and experience of many—many ages and nations! 

It is a very sensible and just exclamation of the Abbe—*«how 
much care is necessary in every free state,” says he, ‘“ to render 
the eitizens good soldiers, and yet to prevent their abusing their 
power.” And he remarks on the Laws of New York and Pennsyl- 
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vania, respecting this point,— that it seems as if the legislator 
had confined his view to the end proposed, without considering 
the means of obtaining it,” &e. But the Abbe himself has not 
pointed out “the means’ * of this necessar y arrangement.—He need 
not now, however, have recourse to study and invention to remedy 
this defect by contriving “ the means.” The system of the “tith- 
ing and hundred divisions is “an effectual means,” if the rotation of 
watch and ward is duly maintained “to render the citizens good 
soldiers”—without the least danger of “abusing their power,” 

because no man, under this happy regulation, is ; permitted to v% 
come a mere soldier; since there will be no soldiers, but what 
‘are citizens,” under the immediate control of the civil magis- 
trates; and yet the peace officers of the state will preserve the 
most ample powers of defence and peace that a most numerous 
army can afford them; because, on the other hand, there will be 
“no citizens but what are soldiers,” the very magistrates them- 
selves being military commanders. Thus the power of national 
defence may be enlarged to the utmost possible extent by the ac- 
cumulating aid of every individual of the state; so that there will 
be no citizens to defend, but those who, in return, can afford mu- 
tual defence to their neighbours and country; except such as are 
incapacitated by bodily infirmities or the extremes of youth and 
age. The Abbe’s opinion (in p. 68 of the Holland edition) concer- 
ning “the majority of Mankind,” that “they are a heap of chil- 
dren who have no ideas of their own, whom no absurdity shocks, 
and whose memory is their whole understanding,” is not at all 
consistent with the real nature of man—but is apparently drawn 
from the unhappy state of nations, oppressed under the baneful 
power of bestial authority in the kingdoms of the two beasts 
wherein the lower ranks of the people are held in absolute slavery; 
and are thereby prevented from exercising and improving (accor- 
ding to St. Paul’s directions) that “ knowledge of good and evil,” 
which the Scriptures inform us is inherited by all mankind from 
our first parents, and which would enable them to discern good 
from evil, right from wrong, and to be ample judges, not only of 
their own private affairs and of the due limitation and control 
of power in the governments under which they live, but also 
would enable them. (I mean such as are Christians) to “judge 
the world,” to judge not only men but angels! In this the true 
dignity of man consists. And the multitude of the poor are 
equally entitled with the rich and mighty, to this hereditary know- 
ledge, and its improvements by Religion, and by the exercise of 
judgment and legislation, the rights of which are deemed in law 
«the most valuable property” among men, (see the “appendix to 
the legal means of political reformation,” sent herewith, p. 12 to 
15): we must, therefore, necessarily disapprove of the Abbe’s opi- 
nion of the Pennsylv anian declaration of rights, which he censures 
in p. 26 for asserting—that “ the people have a right to assemble 
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together to consult for their common good, to instruct their repre- 
sentatives, and to apply to the legislature for redress of grievan- 
ces, by address, petition, “or remonstrance.” 

This declaration of Pennsylvania is perfectly consistent with 
the English constitution, and is plainly borrowed from it. ‘The 
rights of holding frequent folkmotes on all occasions is the ver 
basis of king Edward’s laws;* and these popular assemblies (whilst 
due order was maintained in them by the regularity of the tythin 
divisions in frankpledge) never had, nor ever can have, any bad 
effects; the omission of them only has been baneful to this king- 
dom! 

I do not clearly understand the Abbe’s censure of the Ameri- 
can constitutions—for ordaining that judges “ shall be continued 
in their offices during their good behaviour.” In this they have 
preserved the sense and spirit of the English constitution—de- 
clared in an Act of 12 and 13 Wm. III. whereby judges are se- 
cured in their appointments “ quamdiu se bene gesserint.” The 
mere will of any man or private junto of men, is not the arbitra- 
tor (as in France) of what may be deemed “good behaviour”’ or 
the contrary:—nothing but a legal conviction of some notorious 
breach of law, or the requisition of both Houses of Parliament, 
could justify the removal of judges: so that they were perfectly 
independent of all power except that of the whole representative 
body of the nation and the power of justice itself, even before the 
Act of 1 Geo. ILL. c. 23, and they might be said, therefore, to hold 
their offices en as eligible terms as other men do their lives and 
fortunes, nntswithétandtneg the “ demise of the crown;” for though 
it was customary to renew their patents or commissions at the 
beginning of each reign, yet I never heard of any judge being re- 
fused that right of renewal; and, in case there had been any such 
refusal, the clause “ quamdiu se bene gesserit,” would have justifi- 
ed aclaim of continuance by legal process in the same manner as 
for any other right of personal property; for it is surely equiva- 
lent to a patent for life; I mean for the life of an honest man. 

Though I have far exceeded the length of an ordinary letter, yet, 
I cannot think of putting my book into the hands of a professed 
Roman Catholic, without earnestly warning him to discriminate 
between the great severity of my expressions against the errors of 
the papacy, and my personal disposition of love and charity to- 
wards individuals who profess the papal doctrines. And I must 
beg you to refer him to a note in page 74 for my apology on this 
head. 

I remain with great esteem, Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and humble Servant, 
GRANVILLE SHARP. 


* By king Edward’s laws, even the Counts, or Earls, and Barons, &c. 
(all that sit in the Upper-House) were elected in the popular courts cal- 
led folkmotes. 
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American Currency. 





Art. IX. American currency, from De Grand’s ‘“ Revenue 
Laws aud Custom House regulations.” 


Antwerp, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam and ali the Netherlands, 


f. or Guilder $0 40 c. 
Batavia, Rixdollar 78 <. 
Bengal, Rupee 50 ¢. 
Bombay, do. 50 c. 
Bremen, Rixdollar 75 Ce 
Calcutta, Rupee 50 ¢ 
China, Talc $1 48 c. 


N. B. Invoices from China are 
invariably made in dollars and 
cents, which our Custom House 
rates the same as our own dol- 


lars and cents. 
Denmark, Rixdollar 


lars. 
England, LZ. sterling 
France, Franc 





. Thus fixed by 
Thus fixed by law. 


Thus fixed by law. 
Thus fixed by law. 


law. 


$1—Thus fixed by law. 
Denmark, Blue Dollar or current 
dollar, according to the rate of 
Exchange on London; or to the 
value, at the moment, of rix- 
dollars, compared to blue dol- 


$4 44 c. 
183 c. 


Livre, (which is no lon- 





ger in use) 181 c. 
Halifax, LZ 44 
Hamburg, Mark Banco 334 c. 
Rixdollar $1 
Holland, F. or Guilder 40 c. 
India, Pagoda Si 84 c. 
Ireland, $4 10 c. 
Italy, Ounce $2 40 c. 
Leghorn, Pezzo 90 c. 
Leghorn, Livre 153 c, 
Portugal, Mill reas $1 24 c. 


Russia, paper rouble, is calcula- 
ted according to the rate of ex- 
change on London, at the time 
and place of shipment. 


Russia, silver rouble 


78 CG 


Smyrna, Piastre, varies accord- 
ing to the rate of exchange on 
London, at Smyrna, at the 


Thus fixed by 
Thus fixed by law. 
Thus fixed by law. 


Thus fixed by law. 


Thus fixed by law. 
Thus fixed by law. 


law. 


Thus fixed by law. 





time of shipment. 
Spain, Real of Plate 
Real of Velon 





Thus fixed by law. 
Thus fixed by law. 
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Spain, another Real of Plate, or 

1-8 of a dollar 12) c. 
Sweden, rixdollar $1 
Trieste, Specie Florin, which is 

the specie Florin of Bohemia, 

and other parts of the Austrian 

dominions, 48 c. 

Paper Florin of Trieste, and 

other parts of the Austrian do- 

minions, varies according to 

its value, at the time, when 

compared with the Specie 

Florin, or with Exchange on 

London. 

Parts of the manies above named. 

N. B.--The fluctuating value of Exchange on London, at the 
time and place of shipment, is the standard which the treasury 
and the collectors take, for most of the monies not rated spe- 
cifically by law. 

Aniwerp, and all Holland, and the Netherlands—The Guilder 
was formerly divided into 20 Stivers, and each Stiver into 16 
Pfenings. Since the ist January, 1821, it is divided into 100 
cents. Invoices frequently come from Holland, made out in the 
Currency of Bohemia, France and other places, where the goods 
shipped in Holland, may have been purchased; such invoices are, 
of course, taken as of the currency in which they are made out. 

Bengal and Calcutta—The Rupee is divided into 16 Annas, 
each Anna into 12 Pice. 

Bombay—The Rupee is divided into 16 Annas, and each Anna 
into 12 parts. 

Bremen—The Rixdollar is divided into 72 Grotes. 

Denmark—Goo:is from Denmark are generally invoiced in the 
currency of the places where manufactured, and not in Danish 
currency. 

England—Ireland—Halifax—The L. is divided into 20 Shil- 
lings; each Shilling into 12 Pence. 

Frence—The Franc is divided into 100 Centimes. 

Hamburg—The Reichsthaler or Rixdollar is three Marks Banco, 
or 48 Shillings. 

India—The Pagoda is divided into 24 Fanams and each Fanam 
inte 60 cash. Invoices from Pondicherry are generally in Pago- 
das and Fanams. 


Itaiy—The Ounce of Sicily is divided into 30 Tari, and each 
Taro mto 20 Grani. 

Leghorn—The Pezzo (Pezza) is divided into 20 Soldi di 
Pezzo, and 240 Denari di Pezzo. The Lira (Livre) is divided 
into 20 Solih di Lira, and 240 Denari di Lira. 

Portugal—The Milrea, is 1,000 Reas. 
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Russia—The Rouble is divided into 100 Copecks. 
Smyrna—The Piastre is divided into 40 Paras. 
Sweden— ' he Kixdollar, in the invoices, is usually divided in- 
to 48 Skillings. Each Skilling into 12 Pfenings or Ocres. In- 
voices are often made in British 4. sterling. 

Trieste—The Florin is divided into 60 Creutzers. 

It is to be observed that, for the monies specifically designated 
as fixed by law, it is in vain to appeal, from the value thus fixed, 
to any authority short of the congress of the United States. For 
the ovher values, the Treasury are doubtless open to conviction, if 
any considerable real difference should be found. 

The value fixed by the custom house is a totally independent 
thing from the commercial par, so called, and from the real par, 
gold against gold, and silver against silver:-—for instance, the 
custom house value of Z. 1 sterling is $4 44; the commercial par 
is $4,44 4-9; and the intrinsic par, gold against gold, $4 57. For 
instance also, the law having made no distinction between the 
Banco Guilder and current Guilder of Holland, the custom house 
par is 40 cents per Guilder, while the real value of what is now 
the only actual currency of Holland (current Guilder) is 38} cents. 
Again, the Hamburg Mark Banco rated by law, for the custom 
house value, at $3 1-3 cents, is, in reality, intrinsically worth 35 
cents. 
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Art. X. Description of the Tread Mill, recommended by the 
Society for the improvement of Prison discipline. 


[ We lay before our readers a description of anew mode of punishmnet 
which has been introduced into many of the English prisons, and will 
be adopted, as we learn, in the Penitentiary of this commonwealth. 
By the politeness of the editor of the American Dai/y Advertizer we 
are enabled to illustrate the subject more completely by means of a 
wood-cut, which represents the prisoners as at work. A recent paper 
from London announcesthat the dread of these tread Mills bad already 
contributed to diminish the number and enormity of those offences 
which they are intended to punish, 

We can scarcely suppress a smile when we hear of societies to alleviate 
the miseries of public prisons. They should rather be denominated 
societies for preventing the operation of the law. A prison is not a pro- 
per theatre for the exercise of benevolence. Such feelings will find 
abundant objects of commiseration in the streets, which, by judicious 
management, may be kept out of confinement. ] 


The attention of the society for the improvement of Prison 
discipline has long been devoted to the adoption of some plan for 
the effectual employment of prisoners. All attempts of this na- 
ture have heretofore been attended with considerable difficulty, 
but it is confidently anticipated that this invention will not only 
afford suitable employment, but act as a species of preventive 
punishment. Although but very recently introduced into practice, 
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the effects of its discipline have in every instance proved highly 
useful in decreasing the number of commitments; as any prison- 
ers have been known to declare that they would sooner undergo 
any species of fatigue, or suiter any deprivation, than return te 
the house of correction, when once released. 
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The annexed engraving exhibits a party of prisoners in the act 
of working one of the tread wheels of the Discipline Mill, inven- 
ted by Mr. Cubitt, of Ipswich, and recently erected at the House 
of Correction for the county of Surrey, situated at Brixton. The 
view is taken from a corner of one of the ten airing yards of the 
prison, all of which radiate from the Governor’s house in the cen- 
tre, so that from the window of his room, he commands a com- 
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plete view into all the yards. A building behind the tread wheel 
shed is the mill house, containing the necessary machinery for 
erinding corn and dressing the flour, also rooms for storing it, &c. 
On the right side of this building a pipe passes up to the roof, on 
which is a large cast iron reservoir, capable of holding some thou- 
sand gallons of water, for the use of the prison. This reservoir 
is filled by means of forcing pnmp machinery below, connected 
with the principal axis which worksthe machinery of the mill: this 
axis or shaft passes under the pavement of the several yards, and 
working by means of universal joints, at every turn communicates 
with the tread wheel of each class. 

The wheel, which is represented in the centre of the engraving, 
is exactly similar to a common water-whee!; the tread-boards uron 
its circumference are, however, of considerable length, so as to al- 
low sufficient standing room for a row of from ten to twenty per- 
sons upon the wheel.* Their weight, the first moving power of 
the machine, produces the greatest effect when applied upon the 
circumference of the wheel at or near the level of its axle; to se- 
cure, therefore, this mechanical advantage, a screen of boards is 
fixed up in an inclined position above the wheel, in order to pre- 
vent the prisoners from climbing or stepping up higher than the 
level required. A hand-rail is seen fixed upon this screen, by 
holding which they retain their upright position upon the revolving 
wheel; the nearest side of which is exposed to view in the plate, 
in order to represent its cylindrical form much more distinctly 
than could otherwise have been done. In the original, however, 
both sides are closely boarded up, so that the prisoners have no 
access to the interior of the wheel, and all risk of injury whatever 
is prevented. 

By means of steps, the gang of prisoners ascend at one end, and 
when the requisite number range themselves upon the wheel, it 
commences its revolution. The effort, then, to every individual, 
is simply that of ascending an endless flight of steps, their combi- 
ned weight acting upon every successive stepping board, precisely 
as a stream of water upon the float-boards of a water wheel. 

During this operation, each prisoner gradually advances from 
the end at which he mounted towards the opposite end of the wheel, 
from the last man, taking his turn, descends for rest (see the plate) 
another prisoner immediately mounting as before to fill up the 
number required, without stopping the machine. The interval of 
rest may then be portioned to each man, by regulating the number 


* The wheels erected at the House of Correction at Coldbath-fields, 
are each capable of containing forty or more prisoners, and the joint force 
of the prisoners is expended in giving motion to a regulating fly, which, 
by expanding itself in proportion to the power, will keep any number of 
men, from twenty to three hundred and twenty, at the same degree of 
hard labour. 
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of those required to work the wheel with the whole number of the 
gany;—thus if twenty out of twenty-four are obliged te be upon 
the wheel, it will give to each man intervals of rest amounting to 
twelve minutes in every hour of labour. Again, by varying the 
number of men upon the wheel, or the work inside the milli, so as 
to increase or diminish its velocity, the degree of hard labour or 
exercise to the prisoner may also be regulated. At Brixton, the 
diameter of the wheel being 5 feet, and revolving twice in a min- 
ute, the space stepped over by each manis 2193 feet, or 731 yards 
per hour. ; 

To provide regular and suitable employment for prisoners sen- 
tenced to hard labour, has been attended with considerable diffi- 
culty in many parts of the kingdom; the invention of the Discipline 
Mill has removed the difficulty, and it is confidently hoped, that 
as its advantages and effects become better known, the introduc- 
tion of the mill will be universal in Houses of Correction. As a 
species of prison labour, it is remarkable for its simplicity. It re- 
quires no previous instruction; no taskmaster is necessary to watch 
over the work of the prisoners, neither are materials or instru- 
ments put into their hands that are liable to waste or misapplica- 
tion, or subject to wear and tear; the internal machinery of the 
mill, being inaccessible to the prisoners, is placed underthe man- 
agement of skilful and proper persons, one or two at most being 
required to attend a process which keeps in steady and constant 
employmeut from ten to two hundred or more prisoners at one 
and the same time, which can be suspended and renewed as often 
as the reguiations of the prison render it mange 5 and which 
imposes equality of labour on every individual employed, no one 
upon the wheel being able, in the least degree, to avoid his pro- 
portion. 

The arrangement of the wheels in the yards radiating from the 
Governor’s central residence, places the prisoners thus employed 
under very good inspection, an object known to be of the utmost 
importance in prison management. At the Brixton House of 
Correction, with the exception of the very few confined by the 
casualties of sickness or debility, all the prisoners are steadily em- 
ployed under the eye of the Governor during a considerable part 
of the day. 

The classification, also, of the prisoners according to offences, 
&c. may be adhered to in the adoption of these discipline wheels; 
the same wheel or the same connected shafts can be easily made 
to pass into distinct compartments, in which the several classes 
may work in separate parties. In the prison from which the an- 
nexed drawing is taken, a tread-wheel is erected in each of the 
six yards, by which the inconvenience and risk of removing a set 
of prisoners from one part of the prison to another is obviated. 

As the mechanism of these Tread Mills is not of a complicated 
nature, the regular employment they afford is not likely to be fre- 
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quently suspended for want of repairs to the machinery: and 
should the supply of corn, &c. at any time fall off, it is not neces- 
sary that the labour of the prisoner should be suspended, nor can 
they be aware of the circumstance; the supply of hard labour may 
therefore be considered as almost unfailing. 

With regard to the expense of these machines, it may be observ- 
ed, that although their original cost may, in some instances appear 
heavy, the subsequent advantage from their adoption, in point of 
economy, is by no means inconsiderable, and it is derived in a 
manner which must be most satisfactory to those who have the 
important charge and responsible control of these public estab- 
lishments, viz. from the diminution in the number of persons com- 
mitted. Such have been the results already experienced at those 
prisons where this species of corrective discipline is enforced. 
The saving to the country (in consequence of the reduction in the 
number of criminals) in the public charges for their apprehension, 
committal, conviction and maintenance, cannot but be considera- 
ble. 

It is unnecessary to occupy much time in proving the advantage 
which the invention of the Stepping Mill presents as a species of 
preventive punishment. Although but very recently introduced, 
and hitherto but sparingly brought into action, the effects of its 
discipline have in every instance proved eminently useful in de- 
creasing the number of commitments. As a corrective punish- 
ment, the discipline of the Stepping Mill has had a most saiutary 
effect upon the prisoners, and is not likely to be easily forgotton; 
while it is an occupation which by no means interferes with, nor 
is calculated to lessen the value of, those branches of prison regu- 
lation which provide for the moral and religious improvement of 
the criminal. 

By a contrivance of machinery which we cannot here illustrate 
by a plate, 

When the machinery of the mill has attained its proper speed, 
certain balls rise by their centrifugal force, so as to draw a box 
below the reach of a bell handle, which will then cease to ring a 
bell, placed in some convenient situation for the purpose. But 
should the men at the wheels cease to keep up the requisite speed 
in the mill work, the balls will descend, and a projecting pin on 
the box, striking the handle, placed in the propor situation for that 
purpose, will continue to ring the bell till they go on again proper- 
ly; and, by this means, a certain check will be kept on the labour- 
ers, and the governor or task master apprized, even at a distance, 
that the full work is not performed. 
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For the Port Folio. 
Art. XI.—Memoirs of William Pinkney, Esq. (With a Portrait.) 


Witiiam Piyxyey was born at Annapolis, in the state of Ma- 
ryland, on the 17th March, in the year 1765. His extraordinary 
natural capacity was quickened and improved by a liberal educa- 
tion, in which his predilection for the classical writers of antiqui- 
ty was conspicuous. At a suitable age, he was placed, as an ap- 
preutice, with a druggist in Baltimore, Here he was found by 
the late Judge Chase, who, disceraing in some of his juvenile ef- 
forts, the promise of future excellence, proposed to him the study 
of that profession of which he was hereafter to become a brilliant 
ornament. His indentures were cancelled with great cheerful- 
ness, by his employers, who found their gallipots neglected when- 
ever a book presented its powerful attractions. To what extent 
the kindness of Mr. Chase was exercised, we are not able to state, 
but there is reason to believe that the obligations of Mr. Pinkney 
were of no ordinary description. With unwearied industry he 
cultivated the advantages of this invaluable patronage; and on his 
admission to the bar, in 1786, he was perhaps unrivalled in legal 
learning, and the more elegant embellishments of polite literature. 
In these luxuries he indulged to the latest period of his profes- 
sional career; fascinating some by the richness of his diction, and 
delighting all by the variety and splendour of those illustrations, 
by which he enlivened the most elaborate arguments. 

{n our country, a seat in the legislature of the state, is one of 
the first steps, which is taken by a young man of ambition, in the 
career of fortune and fame. Accordingly, we soon find Mr. 
Pinkney adding to the business of expounding laws, the more im- 
portant duty of framing them. He was one of the convention, 
which, on the part of his native state, adopted the present Con- 
stitution of the Union. He was a member of the legislature from 
the year 1789 until 1792, when he was promoted by that body, 
to a seat in the Executive council, Here he presided until the 
year 1795, when he was returned a delegate from Anne Arundel 
county. 

In the year 1796, the British treaty was ratified by the presi- 
dent, notwithstanding the clamour which was excited against it, 
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by the opposition of that day; and it was faithfully carried inte 
effect, although the same party in the House of Representatives, 
contended that “they had a right, by withholding appropriations 
when they saw proper, to stop the wheels of government.” The 
wise and upright men who then regulated the machinery, would 
not sanction a doctrine so subversive of order. They considered 
a treaty which had been properly concluded as a law of the land, 
which the house was bound to obey; and they did obey it. 

One of the provisions of this treaty, requiring the services of an 
agent in London, Mr. Pinkney was appointed by general Wash- 
ington, a commissioner for that purpose. While in that city, he 
brought to a conclusion, a negotiation between the state of Mary- 
land and the bank of England. respecting a sum of money which 
the latter had received by way of deposit, from the colony of Ma- 
ryland, before the Revolution. It had been commenced by judge 
Chase and would have been successfully concluded by that gen- 
tleman, we believe, but for the commencement of hostilities, or 
some other cause which compelled him to leave Great Britain. 

Mr. Pinkney returned to his native country in 1804; greatly 
improved by the intercourse which he had maintained with many 
of the eminent men who adorned that period of English historv. 
In his official business, he did not forget the more important claims 
of professional character. He was still a hard student, as every 
one must be, who aspires to become a finished lawyer; and he 
learned the severe discipline of an English court by a constant at- 
tendance at Westminster Hall. It was therefore not surprizing 
that when he resumed his seat at the bar, no one could perceive 
in him any want of readiness, in the most intricate conjunctures. 
In every case he took care to be fully prepared; if he was not, it 
was difficult to force him into the trial of a cause. He was too 
well versed in the ways of the law, not to be able to obtain, when 
necessary, the friendly aid of a little delay. A single day would 
generally be sufficient; but that day, and most of the intervening 
night, would be devoted to his object, with a degree of assiduity 
from which nothing could divert him. It is not intended to assert 
that he was inattentive to business or that when called upon, he 
was slow of appreliension. Our own observations concur with the 
more enlarged experience of others, in regarding him as unsurpas- 
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sed in promptness, regularity and diligence, in his office; no one 
more quickly perceived the strength or weakness of a cause; and 
his mind, at once rapid and comprehensive, was so thoroughly em- 
bued with legal principles, that he could instantly apply them to 
the case in hand; but when he entered upon the trial of a cause, 
he seemed to consider it as a public exhibition, in which public 
applause as well as a verdict was to be obtained. ‘To accomplish 
these objects all his powers were severely tasked. In the most 
palmy state of his fame, he seemed, on every such occasion, to 
disdain all that he had previously acquired and to contend as if 
he were then wrestling with fortune, for the first time, under the 
most desperate contingencies. 

In the month of May 1806, Mr. Pinkney was appointed a 
Minister Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States, 
in conjunction with Mr. Monroe. Their letters of credence au- 
thorized them to treat with the British government concerning the 
maritime wrongs which had been committed by the subjects of 
that power, and the regulation of commerce and navigation be- 
tween the parties. When they arrived in London they found 
Mr. Fox’s party* at the head of a@airs. The illness and subse- 
quent demise of that statesman, presented serious obstacles to the 
progress of the negotiation. Lords Holland and Auckland were 
at length appointed to meet our Plenipotentiaries; and a treaty 
was concluded with them, on all the points which had formed the 
object of their mission, and on terms which they supposed their 
government would approve. But the arrangement did not suit 
the vie s of Mr. Jefferson, who was then the chief magistrate of 
this country, and he returned the treaty without showing even so 
much consideration for the judgment of our ministers as to com- 
municate the result of their negotiations to the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States. 

On the 8th March 1808 the secretary of state transmitted to 
Mr. Pinkney, a commission, as successor to Mr. Monroe, in the 





* « A most desperate and unprincipled faction:’’—as they are justly 
denominated in a letter from the king to Mr. Pitt. Vide Tomline’s We- 
moirs of the lifeuof Mr. Pitt. Vol. 1. p. 266. The party will never forgive 
the bishop for the publication of this letter. 
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legation at London. It is not our intention to follow him through 
all the perplexities in which this mission was involved. After en- 
deavouring, in vain, for the space of three years to obtain another 
treaty, he returned to his native country; and in 1812 he was ap- 
pointed attorney general of the United States. 

From that period, he pursued his profession, with signal success, 
until 1816, when he was once more sent abroad, in a diplomatic 
capacity. The courts of Naples and Russia, formed the scenes 
in which his ardent mind was once more brought into collision 
with the stratagemsof European statesmen. From these missions, 
he soon returned to his favorite pursuits. 

He was amember of the senate of the United States for a short 
period; but with this exception, the embassy to Russia, was the 
last of his public employments. 

The public missions in which Mr. Pinkney was emplyed, occu- 
pied seven years of his life, for which he received about $120.000. 

In the latter end of February, 1822, he was seized with a fit of 
illness, occasioned by the great exertions which he had made in a 
cause, in which he was then actually engaged. Itis said that he 
had employed himself a whole night in preparing for the labours of 
the ensuing day. He contracted a severe cold and was not able 
to deliver what had cost him so much toil and privation. He en- 
deavoured to surmount these obstacles; but the struggle was too 
violent; he burst the cords of life; and fell on the theatre of his 
greatness and in the plenitude of his fame! 
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Wuen Mr. Henry James Pye was created Poet Laureate great 
expectations were entertained from his learning and genius. His 
first ode, however, on the king’s birth, was full of allusions to the 
vocal groves, feathered choirs, and such prettinesses. 

George Steevens read it, and immediately exclaimed: 


“ And when the Pre was opened 
The birds began to sing, 

And wasn’t that a pretty dish 
To set before a King!” 


— 


4 French Handbill.—Le Sieur Barthelemy aubergiste a Hieres, 
a hotel St. Pierre, croit devoir avertir le public qu’il vient de 
faire de tres grandes reparations a cet Hotel, les personnes qui 
Jeur feront ’honneur d’aller loger chez lui peuvent etre persua- 
dées qu’elles y seront recues a leur satisfaction. 
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On y trouvera de grandes Ecuries et des Remises pour toute 
sorte de voitures. a“ 
Cette auberge a vue sur la mer et sur les jardins. 


«Mr. Barthelemy, having eating house to Hyeres at the Hotel 
St. Peter, believe of his dubty, to advise the gentlemans that have 
make great reparations to his hotel. pr 

The gentlemans, whom shall favorize him to come in his house, 
can be persuaded to have one entirely satisfaction. 

They will find great stable and house for all coach sorte. 

This eating house have the sight upon the sea and gardens. 


A Scene in Court. 


Ur rose Mr. , when D sat down, 

And stammer’d and stuck in the mud like a clown. 

“ Nay give him some law,” cried a friend, “and he’ll plead” — 
“ Pray do,” said the Judge, “ for he wants it indeed!” 








The Lawyer’s Patron—Saint Evona, a lawyer of Britain, went 
to Rome, to entreat the Pope to give the lawyers a patron; the 
Pope replied, that he knew of no saint not disposed of to some 
other profession.—His Holiness proposed, however, to Saint Evo- 
na, that he should go round the church of San Giovanni di Late- 
rano, blindfold, and after saying a certain number of Ave Marias, 
the first saint he should lay hold of should be his patron. This the 
good old lawyer undertook, and at the end of his Ave Marias, stop- 
ped at the altar of St. Michael where he laid hold, not of the saint 
—but unfortunately of the Devil, under the saint’s feet, crying 
out This is our saint, let him be our patron! 





A Tipler’s Epitaph. 
Here lie the remains of a jolly good fellow, 
Who, while he was living, still lov’d to be mellow; 
Whose only employ, ’till by death’s arrow slain, 
Was to go to the cellar, and thence, back again. 


Crab Fishing —Brickell, in his « History of North Carolina,” 
gives the following instance of the extraordinary cunning mani- 
fested by the racoon. It is fond of crabs, and when in quest ot 
them, will stand by the side of a swamp, and hang its tail over in- 
to the water; the crabs mistaking it for food, are sure to lay hold 
of it; and as soon as the beast feels them pinch, he pulls them out 
with a sudden jerk. He then takes them to a little distance from 
the water’s edge, and in devouring them, is careful to get them 
crosswise in his mouth, lest he should suffer from their nippers. 

More Faithful than Favoured.—Sir Harry Lee of Ditchley, in 
Oxfordshire, ancestor of the Earls of Litchfield, had a mastiff which 
guarded the house and yard, but had never met with the least 
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particular attention from his master, and was retained trom his 
utility alone, and not from any particular regard. One night, as 
his master was retiring to his chamber, attended by his faithful 
valet, an Italian, the mastiff silently followed him, up stairs, which 
he had never been known to do before, and, to his master’s as- 
tonishment, presented himself in his bed-room. Being deemed an 
intruder, he was instantly ordered to be turned out: which being 
done, the poor animal began scratching violently at the door, and 
howling loudly for admission. The servant was sent to drive 
him away. Discouragement could not check his intended labour 
of love, or rather providential impulse; he returned again, and was 
more importunate than before to be let in. Sir Harry, weary of op- 
position, bade the servant open the door, that they might see what 
he wanted to do. This done, the mastiff with a wag of his tail, 
and a look of affection at his lord, deliberately walked up, and 
crawling under the bed, laid himself down as if desirous to take 
up his night’s lodging there. ‘To save farther trouble, but not from 
any partiality for his company, the indulgence was allowed. About 
the solemn hour of midnight the chamber door opened, and a per- 
son was heard stepping across the room. Sir Harry started from 
his sleep; the dog sprung from his covert, and seizing the unwel- 
come disturber, fixed him to the spot! All was dark; and Sir Har- 
ry rang his bell in great trepidation, in order to procure a light. 
The person who was pinned to the floor by the courageous mas- 
tiff, roared for assistance. It was found to be the valet, who little 
expected such a reception. He endeavoured to apologize for his 
intrusion, and to make the reasons which induced him to take 
this step appear plausible; but the importunity of the dog, the 
time, the place, the manner of the valet, all raised suspicions in 
Sir Harry’s mind; and he determined to refer the investigation of 
the business to a magistrate. The perfidious Italian, alternately 
terrified by the dread of punishment, and soothed with the hopes 
of pardon, at length confessed that it was his intention to murder 
his master, and then rob the house. This diabolical design was 
frustrated only by the instinctive attachment of the dog to his 
inaster, which seemed to have been directed on this occasion by 
the interference of Providence. 

Hlow else could the poor animal know the meditated assassina- 
tion? How else could he have learned to submit to injury and in- 
sult for his well-meant services; and finally seize and detain a 
person, who, it is probable, had shown him more kindness tian 
his owner had ever done. It may be impossible to reason on such 
a topic, but the facts are indisputable. A full length picture of 
Sir Harry, with the mastiffby his side, and the words, “ More 
faithful than favoured,” are still to be seen at the family seat at 
Ditchley, and are a lasting monument of the gratitude of the mas- 
ter, the ingratitude of the servant, and the fidelity of the dog. 
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Dog and Goose —A Canadian goose, kept at East Barnet in 
Hertfo-dshire, a few years ago, was observed to attach itself in 
the strongest and most affectionate manner to the house-dog, but 
never presumed to -go into the kennel except in rainy weather; 
whenever the dog barked, the goose would cackle, and run at the 
a she supposed the dog barked at, and try to bite him by the 

eels. Sometimes she would attempt to feed with the dog, but 
this the dog, who treated his faithful companion with indifference, 
would not suffer. ‘This bird would not go to roost with the others 
at night, unless driven by main force; and when in the morning 
they were turned into the field, she would never stir from the 
yard-gate, but sit there the whole day in sight of the dog. At 
length orders were given that she should no longer be molested; 
being thus left to herself, she ran about the yard with him all 
night, and what was particularly remarkable, whenever the dog 
went out of the yard and ran into the village, the goose always 
accompanied him, contriving to keep up with him by the assistance 
of her wings, and in this way of running and flying, followed him 
all over the parish. This extraordinary affection of the goose to- 
wards the dog, which continued till his death, two years after it 
was first observed, is supposed to have originated in his having 
saved her from a fox, in the very moment of distress. While the 
dog was ill, the goose never quitted him day nor night, not even 
to feed; and it was apprehended that she would have been starv- 
ed to death, had not a pan of corn been set every day close to the 
kennel. At this time, the goose generally sat in the kennel, and 
would not suffer any one to approach it, except the _- who 
brought the dog’s, or her own food. ‘The end of this faithful bird 
was melancholy; for when the dog died, she would still keep pos- 
session of the kennel; and a new house-dog being introduced, 
which in size and colour resembled that lately lost, the poor goose 
was unhappily deceived, and going into the kennel as usual, the 
new inhabitant seized her by the throat and killed her. 

A Calculating Crow—A Scotch newspaper of the year 1816 
states, that a carrion crow, perceiving a brood of fourteen chick- 
ens, under the care of the parent hen, on a lawn, picked up one; 
but ona young lady opening the window and giving an alarm, the 
robber dropped his prey. In the course of the day, however, the 
plunderer returned, accompanied by thirteen other crows, when 
every one seized his bird, and carried off the whole brood at once. 

Are Beasts mere Machines?—Dr. Arnaud d’Antilli one day 
talking with the Duke de Liancourt upon the new philosophy of 
M. Descartes, maintained that beasts were mere machines, and 
had no sort of reason to direct them; and that when they cried or 
made a noise, it was only one of the wheels of the clock or ma- 
chine that made it. The duke, whe was of a different opinion, 
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replied, “I have now in my kitchen two turnspits, who take their 
turns regularly every other day to get into the wheel; one of them, 
not liking his employment, hid himself on the day that he should 
work, so that his companion was forced to mount the wheel in his 
stead, but crying and wagging his tail, he made a sign for those in 
attendance to follow him, he immediately conducted them to a 
garret, where he dislodged the idle dog, and kiiled him imme- 
diately.” 

4 Good Finder.—One day, when Dumont, a tradesman of the 
Rue St. Denis, was walking in the Boulevard St. Antoine with a 
friend, he offered to lay a wager with the latter, that if he were to 
hide a six livre piece in the dust, his dog would discover and 
bring it to him. The wager was accepted, and the piece of mo- 
ney secreted, after being carefully marked. When the two had 
proceeded some distance from the spot, M. Dumont called to his 
dog that he had lost something, and ordered him to seek it. Ca- 
niche immediately turned back, and his master and his compa- 
nion pursued their walk to the Rue St. Denis. Meanwhile a trav- 
eller, who happened to be just then returning in a small chaise 
from Vincennes, perceived the piece of money which his horse had. 
kicked from its hiding place; he alighted, took it up, and drove to 
his inn, in the Rue Pont-aux-choux. Caniche had just reached the 
spot in search of the lost piece, when the stranger picked it up. 
He followed the chaise, went into the inn, and stuck close to the 
traveller. Having scented out the coin which he had been order- 
ed to bring back in the pocket .of the latter, he leaped up inces- 
santly at and about him. The traveller supposing him to be some 
dog that had lost or been left behind by his master, regarded his 
different movements as marks of fondness; and as the animal was 
handsome, he determined to keep him; he gave him a good sup- 
per, and on retiring to bed, took him with him to his chamber. 
No sooner had he pulled off his breeches, than they were seized 
by the dog; the owner, conceiving that he wanted to play with 
them, took them away again. The animal began to bark at the 
door, which the traveller opened, under the idea that the dog want- 
ed to go out. Caniche snatched up the breeches and away he 
flew. 

The traveller posted after him with his night-cap on, and lite- 
rally sans culotte. Anxiety for the fate of a purse full of gold 
Napoleons, of forty francs each, which was in one of the pockets, 
gave redoubled velocity to his steps. Caniche ran full speed to 
his master’s house, where the stranger arrived a moment after- 
wards, breathless and enraged. He accused the dog of rob- 
bing him, “Sir,” said the master, “my dog is a very faithful 
creature; and if he has run away with your breeches, it is because 
you have in them, money which does not belong to you.” The 
traveller became still more exasperated. ‘Compose yourself, 
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sir,” rejoined the other, smiling, “ without doubt there is in mse 
purse a six livre piece, with such and such marks, which you have 
picked up in the Boulevard St. Antoine, and which I threw down 
there with the firm conviction that my dog would bring it back 
again. This is the cause of the robbery which he has committed 
upon you.” The stranger’s rage now yielded to astonishment; he 
delivered the six livre piece to the owner, and could not forbear 
caressing the dog which had given him so much uneasiness, and 
such an unpleasant chase. 
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Arr. XIIL— Poetry. 
For the Port Folio. 
To my Violin. 


The time has been thy magic strain, 
Could kindle mirth, and banish pain, 
Could Passion’s angry course restrain, 
And calm her frantic revelry. 

By jolly boys surrounded, 

Thy chords so sweetly sounded, 

That every bosom bounded, 


With the sound of thy joy. 


But when the heart is wounded sore, 
It feels thy harmony no more, 
Thy languid lay it must deplore, 
And mourn thy nerveless melody. 
By sadness then pa St 
Thy tuneless chords confounded, 
Can ne’er again be sounded, 
To thy wounded master’s joy! 


VALERIUS. 
Wrightsborough, Ga. 


From the Enquirer. 
Ode to Philobombos.* 


« Unci Puer monstrator Aratri.”,—— Virgil. 
Great PHILOBOMBOS! When wilt thou prepare 


* This ode was written in April 1819, on reading a letter said to have 
been addressed to the EMPEROR of RUSSIA, by a celebrated char- 
acter in New York, together with a PRESENT OF A PLOUGH; as 
published in the New York papers about that time. By a late article 
in the papers from the same quarter, it appears, that the learned gentle- 
man by whom the present was made has, (as was expected by the 
Author of the Ode, at least,) received in relurn, a present of a costly 
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Another present for the Russian Bear;t 

And, like Triptolemus, drawn through the air, 
In chariot light, by snakes,{ a pair! 

Fly over land, and seas, the precious gift to bear? 


Or hadst thou, rather, by Sea Serpents drawn, 
Plough up the ocean, and destroy the spawn, 
Of codfish, lyng, and herrings, and white shad? 
(Enough to make the Vaukeus all run mad!) 
Or coupled to the tail 
Of that no fish§ of thine a whale! 
Great Neptune and his 7ritons all defy, 
With THEE, in ploughing the great deep to vie? 


Great POLYMATH! I see thee, yoking to thy plough. 
Old Bruin’s shaggy race, with savage brow; 
Lions and tigers, e A hants and moles;|| 
‘And all that live in yg or live in holes! 
Thy GEORGICAL UTENSIL proud to draw,{ 
All shall at once renounce great Nature’s law, 


The Hippopotamus his waters quit, 
And e’en the MAMMOTH to ‘THY PLOUGH submit. 


PUPIL of CERES! if thou could’st but yoke 
The Bear and Lion to the plough, 


diamond ring from the EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, valued at about 
10,000 roubles, or ONE THOUSAND AMERICAN GOLDEN EA- 
GLES!!! Thus has the plough yielded one good crop already. 


+ The RUSSIAN BEAR being one of the titles, formerly bestowed on 
the CZAR, PETER THE GREAT, by English authors, there can be 
no doubt it must be acceptable to his illustrious representative, the pre- 
sent AUTOCRAT. 


t For the flight of T'riptolemus, over Europe and Asia, in a chariot 
drawn by serpents, see Ovid’s Metam. lib. v. fab. 11. 
“ Geminos Dea fertilis angues, 
“ Curribus admovit,” &c. 


) * Of that no Fish of thine, a WHALE.” The present generation 
has been informed, by the great personage to whom this ode is address- 


ed, that “*“ A WHALE IS NOTA FISH’! 


|| oles appear to have a natural talent for ploughing; as Philobom- 
bos is a great anatomist, as well as every thing else, perhaps some 
valuable improvement in the construction of ploughs, might be made by 
an accurate examination of the snout, or georgical utensil of the mole. 








{| “ Thy GEORGICAL UTENSIL proud to draw.”—This classi- 
cal and most appropriate denomination for the instrument which stu- 

id rustics call a plough, will be found inthe elegant letter of PHILO- 
BOMBOS tothe AUTOCRAT OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 
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(And, not to joke!) [BOYS turn; 
KINGS, EMPERORS and AUTOCRATS to PLOUGH- 
And all that countries waste and cities burn; 

Thou would’st deserve the praise and acclamation 
Of every civilized and peaceful nation: 
But, if thine only purpose be to flatter 
CROWN’D HEADS and AUTOCRATS; 
Or if thy liberal heart doth burn 
For ROYAL PRESENTS, in return,* 
I’d rather see thy plough destroy’d by rats, 
And hear ten thousand hungry blackbirds chatter, 
Than read, again, thy FULSOME LETTER! 
ANTI-PARASITUS. 


\ 


* <¢ Or if thy liberal heart doth burn. 

For ROYAL PRESENTS in return.” &c. 

‘‘On a certain occasion when it was customary to make some little 
present to the Sovereign, as a token of attachment and respect, the cele- 
brated poet Euripides did not appear among the crowd of flatterers and 
courtiers, who were eager to acquit themselves of their dufy towards 
Archelaus, then king of Macedon: and when Archelaus slightly noticed 
his neglect, Euripides replied, “‘ When a poor man gives he asks.’’—Tra- 
vels of Anacharsis, vol. 4, 15. The late king of Hayti, of African 
memory, may also be referred to as understanding a present, on 
a similar occasion, with that which gave occasion to the preceding Ode, 
in the same manner as Euripides, and the present EMPEROR OF ALL 
THE RUSSIAS, appearto havedone. The sage Doctor may now say 
with the Athenian miser to whom Horace alludes in one of his Satires: 

‘* Populus me sibilat; at mihi plaudo, 

** simul ac numeros contemplor in arca.” 

which, for the information of the unlearned vulgar, may be thus transla- 
ted! 








“‘ The people HISS! but cannot STING: 
“| LAUGH;—and WEAR MY DIAMOND RING.” 

Ist. QU ZRE.—Hath the lucky doctor entered his diamend riang at the 
custom-house, and paid, or secured the duties upon it, according to its 
estimated, or real value? Or are valuable presents made by great mon- 
archs to great philosophers supposed to be exempted from those bur- 
thens, which every importer of a metal button or a nail, is compelled to 
pay, according to its value? If so, in whatact of Congress can this ex- 
emption be found? 

2nd. If this valuable present hath not been entered at the custom-house, 
as all articles of jewelry, (as well as metal buttons and nails) are directed 
to be entered, and the duty thereon paid or secured to be paid, is 
not the rtug itself forfeited to the United States, for a breach of the 
laws respecting customs and duties, on foreign goods, imported into the 
United States—Or, in other words, for a fraud upon the custems? 
May 21, 1821. ANTI-PARASITUS. 














Poetry. 
The old Maid’s Prayer to Diana. 


ATTRIBUTED TO LADY ELEANOR BUTLER, 


One of the Ladies of Llandgollyn. 


Since thou and the stars, my dear Goddess decree 
That old maid as I am, an old maid I must be, 
Oh! hear the petition I offer to thee; 
For to bear it must be my endeavour. 
From the grief of my friendship all drooping around, 
Till not one that I loved in my youth can be found; 
From the legacy-hunters that near us abound, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 


From the scorn of the young, and the ftouts of the gay, 
From all the trite ridicule rattled away 
By the pert ones who know nothing wiser to say— 
Or a spirit to laugh at them, give her. 
From repining at fancied neglected desert, 
Or vain of a civil speech, bridling alert, 
From finical niceness, or slatternly dirt, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 


From over solicitous guarding of pelf, 
From humour uncheck’d, that most obstinate elf, 
From every unsocial attention to self, 
Or ridiculous whim whatsoever— 
From the vapourish freaks, hypocritical airs, 
Apt to sprout in a brain that’s exempted from cares, 
From impertinent meddling in other’s affairs, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 


From the erring attachment of desolate souls, 
From the love of Spadille, or of Matador boles, 
Or of lap-dogs, or parrots, and monkeys, and owls, 
Be they ne’er so uncommon or clever; 
But chief from the love with all loveliness flown, 
Which makes the dim eye condescend to look down 
On some ape of a fop, or some owl of a clown, 
Oh! Diana, thy servant deliver. 


From spleen at beholding the young more caress’d, 

From pettish asperity tartly express’d, 

From scandal, detraction, and every such pest, 
From all, thy true servant deliver! 

Nor let satisfaction depart from her lot, 

Let her sing if at ease, and be patient if not, 

Be pleas’d if remembered, content if forgot, 

Till the Fates her slight thread shall dissever! 















Poetry. 


For the Port Folio. 


Sweet and Sour. 


I love to rise at morning dawn, 

When fragrant flowers their sweets unfold, 
To trip it o’er the dewy lawn, 

But then—I always catch a cold! 


[ love with Mary by my side, 

When dusty roads prevent our walking, 
To start upon a pleasant ride, 

But then my horse is always baulking! 


I love to skim along the lake, 

And watch my sail-boat’s rippled track, 
But soon the tide arres‘s the wake, 

And then—I have to row her back! 


I love in sultry summer’s day, 
When sleep sits heavy on my eyes, 
To lay me down and nap away— 
But then—I’m eaten up with flies! 


I love the cold delightful glass, 

Of sweet ice-cream, and iced sweet cake; 
But often eating it alas! 

My head is always sure to ache! 


I love to taste the bottle’s joy, 
The brandy’s ruby tint to view; 
But even this has its alloy, 
I drink too much—and then I’m blue! 
VALERIUS. 


Wrightsborough, Ga. 


ee ee 


EPIGRAMS. 


Cease, fairest Julia, lovely railer, cease, 
Of Edith’s faulfs the number to increase; 
Into her failings with less rigour pry, 
Nor view her beauties with so kecn an eye. 
"Fis clearly seen, and you’ll allow ’tis true, 
Her greatest fault is not resembling you. 
A man in France 
Began to dance 
Because one said fiddle—de—dee; 
When another would know 
Why he did so; 
He replied, “why fiddle did he?” 







































Poetry. 






a 


a So gross a rascal, 
ae As Mr. Mascall,” 

i Cries Tom, “did you e’er know, Sir?’ 
Rae Then I said in surprise 
| “ Bless me, where are your eyes? 
{n the streets you’ll see many a grocer.” 












Arr. XIV.— Literary Intelligence. 
For the Port Folio. 


Miss Wright’s Views of Society and Manners in America, finds 
no quarter among the critics of her own country. ‘They are in- 
censed and disgusted at the malevolence which is betrayed by the 
eat lady when she speaks of the land of her birth. ‘The Quarterly 
be Review attributes the book to one of those wretched hirelings, 
who, under the assumed name of travellers, supply the radical 
press with the means of mischief. Ridiculous and extravagant as 
may be some of her panegyrics on the government and people of 
these states, and detestable as the feelings are, which she manifests 
towards her own country, we are not apprehensive thather views 
will do any harm at home. What the English suffer is felt too 
acutely in every man’s business and bosom to need a prompter in 
Miss Wright, and the advantages, by which these evils are balanc- 
ed, are no less evident. 



























Mr. Thomas M. Palmer, an accurate and industrious Printer 
of this city, has completed a very ingenious chart of “ the consti- 
tutions of the United States.” We have no doubt that the author 
has taken the proper pains to secure the praise of fidelity to his 
work. 

Mr. William Henry Ireland, who made himself pretty noto- 
rious, some years ago, by his “genuine remains” of Shakespeare, 
for which he will never be forgiven by the English critics who 
were deceived by his forgeries, has lately published a singular 
tissue of absurdity, under the title—* France for the Last 
Seven years; or the Bourbons.” He represents Napoleon weep- 
ing over the duke of Enghein,—declares that the Dauphin is still 
alive—and atiributes the death of Ney, the double traitor, to the 
: Duke of Wellington’s jealousy! In his dedication he thus ad- 
iad dresses the Spamards. 

“Cortez! Spaniards! hear me: and may the lesson I inculcate 
sink deep into your hearts. [I would warn you of the Bourbons: 
your king is of the stock: therefore let the following unvarnished 

ap truths stand forever recorded as foremost in your remembrances, 
Rene which” (remembrances?) “demonstrate the palicy of that Royal 
House from the year 1789 to 1822." 











Literary Intelligence. 447 


The indefatigable pen of Mr. Southey is employed upon a life 
of the Protector. 


From both public and private sources we learn that our coun- 
tryman, Geoffrey Crayon, continues to enjoy the friendship and the 
munificent patronage of the British people, He is a good humour- 
ed gentleman, who sees every thing about him with a disposition 
to be pleased; and therefore no man is better entitled to chant 
the words of the old song “My mind to me a kingdom is.” 
His varied excellencies have been extolled by all parties:—even 
the radicals of the Examiner, and the whigs of the Edinburg, 
have for once exchanged the whine of complaint for the notes of 
praise. 

The memoirs of the life and writings of Lord Byron, with anec- 
dotes of some of his cotemporaries, is a contemptible catch-pen- 


ny. 


The Rev. A. Bishop has published “ Unitarianism a Perversion 
of the Gospel of Christ.” On this subject we should suppose that 
Dr. Miller’s « Letters” had left nothing further to be said. His 
bookis emphatically a replique sans reponse. 


Halidon Hill, from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, has excited 
great attention in the critical fraternity of England. It is ex- 
travagantly praised by some writers, whilst others condemn it as 
altogether unworthy of the distinguished author. We do not 
agree with either class of these critics. The character of Swin- 
ton is sketched with the hand of genius; that of Gordon is too 
feminine for an aspiring young knight, and the Regent is repre- 
sented in such a light as to inspire the reader with contempt. 
He has no sense of honour or feeling in his composition. The 
dialogue is feebly conducted, and if it were not for some animated 
descriptions of “ the tented field,” we should seek in vain for the 
spirit-stirring strain of Sir Walter’s muse, and that richness of in- 
vention which irradiates the dialogues of the Waverley novels 
with a perpetual sunshine of wit and humour. 


The British Review speaks in the following manner of Gray- 
don’s Memoirs, which we have repeatedly recommended to public 
notice;—We now lay aside this piece of auto-biography, with our 
best thanks to the unknown author for the amusement and infor- 
mation he has afforded us. He has spoken some truths, which, 
though not likely to be very popular among his countrymen, are 
not on that account, the less useful. His candid spirit towards 
this country deserves our acknowledgments. Happily, circum- 
stances have so greatly changed since his volume was first ‘publish- 
ed that we would hope some of his remarks will soon become ob- 
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448 Literary Intelligence. 


solete. The despot of Europe is no more; England and France 
are no longer embattled in arins, and even their policy i is, or ought 
to be, scarcely at variance. The same pacific relation exists be- 
tween us and our transmarine descendants in the new world. 
MAY NOTHING SHAKE THIS MUTUAL Amity!* Let the United States 
be content with their own peace and prosperity; let them wisely 
concentrate their union, and extend their commerce, and promote 
their rising agriculture ‘and manufactures, without mixing in the 
affray of European contests, or increasing their already too wide- 
ly stretched territories by an ill-advised ambition. If they are 
ambitious, let their ambition take a nobler range, let them exhibit 
to Europe a pattern of virtuous dignity and unperturbed peace; 
let them aspire above the artifices of foreign or intestine factioa; 
let them expend their energies in promoting the morals, and edu- 

cation, and piety of every hamlet in the Union, and not content 
even with this, let them stretch northward and westward a 
friendly hand, not to destroy, or melt away, the pacific aborigines 
of thew territories, but to extend among them the arts of civilized 
life, and the blessings of that holy religion, which their own ances- 
tors carried with them from these happy shores!” 


A complete translation into French of Dr. Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, is now, for the first time, printing in Paris. The strong 
and massy sense of the moralist, arrayed in the light idiom of the 

ay nation, will certainly offer a curious speculation to the stu- 
, sf We are pleased to observe the eagerness with which the 
sound literature of all parts of Europe is sought, and, by means 
of translations, carried to the closet of every reader. In propor- 
tion as this useful intercourse is cultivated, national prejudices 
will disappear, and public writers become ashamed of ministering 
to the worst passions of human nature by partial and exaggerated 

exhibitions of national depravity. 


* An aspiration in which the critics will be joined by every man of 
sound head, and sound heart, in both countries. Ed. P. F. 








